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CANSO LIGHT, NOVA SCOTIA. 

The fine pictare on this page was drawn expressly for us on the 
spot by Mr. Barry, and is remarkable for its striking pictorial and 
atmospheric effect. The full moon, partially obscured by clouds, 
irradiates a portion of the heavens, while the broad rays of light 
from the lofty tower render the objects in its vicinity as distinct 
almost as by day. On the horizon, a schooner under easy sail is 
bearing down over the rippling water, while the boatmen on the 
nearer plane of delineation are hauling in driftwood, the fragments 
of some nameless wreck. Canso Light is sitaated on Cranberry 
Island, the eastern extremity of Nova Scotia. Cape Canso, or 
St. Andrew’s Island, is one of the three composing Nova Scotia. 
It is low, and covered with stanted fir-trees. The light house is 88 
feet high, and contains two fixed lights. The coast scenery of 
Nova Scotia is quite remarkable. The province forms a narrow 
peninsala, lying nearly parallel to the maih land of New Bruns- 
wick, with which it is connected by an isthmus only fifteen miles 
wide, separating the Bay of Fundy from Northumberland Straits. 
It is bounded north by the Northumberland Straits, which separate 
it from Prince Edward Island, northeast by the Gut of Canso, 
flowing between it and the island of Cape Breton, south and south- 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, west by the Bay of Fundy, and north- 
west by New Brunswick. Including Cape Breton, it has an area 
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of 18,746 square miles. The southeast coast is remarkable for its 
capacious harbors, there being twelve ports capable of receiving 
ships of the line, and fourteen deep enough for merchantmen, be- 
tween Halifax and Cape Canso, a distance of a little over one 
handred miles. A broad belt of high and anbroken land extends 
along the Atlantic shores from Cape Canso to Cape Sable. From 
Briar’s Island, at the extremity of Digby Neck, to Capes Slipt 
and Blomidon, a distance of 130 miles along the Bay of Fundy, 
extends a ridge of mural precipices, in many places presenting 
overhanging masses of trap rocks from 100 to 600 feet in height. 
These frowning crags, and the dense fir forests, are the first objects 
that meet the mariner’s eye as he crosses the Bay of Fundy; and 
their height serves to protect the interior from the driving fogs of 
the bay. The most remarkable body of water in Nova Scotia is 
Mines Bay, the eastern arm of the Bay of Fundy, penetrating 
sixty miles inland, and terminating in Cobequid Bay. The tides 
here rush in with great impetuosity, and form what is called the 
bore. At the equitioxes, they have been known to rise from sixty 
to seventy feet. Nova Scotia was first visited by the Cabots, in 


' 1497, bat was not colonized by Europeans till 1604, when De 


Monts, a Frenchman, with his followers, and some Jesuits, at- 
tempted for eight years to form settlements in Port Royal, St. 
Croix, and other places. They were finally expelled from the 


country by the English governor and colonists of Virginia, who 
claimed the country by virtue of Sebastian Cabot’s discovery. In 
1621, Sir William Alexander received from James 1. a grant of 
the whole country, and prepared to colonize on a grand scale, but 
his projects were never carried out. In 1654, Cromwell seized 
upon the country by an armed force, and it remained in possession 
of the English till 1667, when it was ceded to France by the treaty 
of Breda. The English, however, from time to time, attacked 
and harassed the French colonists, until the country was finally 
ceded to England in 1713. There are many points of interest to 
the tourist and artist in Nova Scotia, the scene we have illustrated 
being only one of a number of striking localities. A few weeks 
back we should have shivered at the contemplation of 2 seaside 
sketch ; but now, as the spring opens, and the terrors of storms 
and icebergs have passed away, we can bear to turn to the Atlan- 
tic shore, and gaze once more upon old ocean. But a few weeks 
more, and we shall all be sighing for the seaside, and talking of 
nothing but watering-places, all our views of enjoyment being 
ultra-marine. The whole Atlantic coast of North America 
abounds with striking localities, particularly the northeastern part 
of it; and those who are blessed with means and leisure, generally 
divide the warm season between the interior mountain region and 
the shore, enhancing their pleasures by contrast. 
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[Translated from the French for Bailou’s Pictorial.) 
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THE: CONVENT. OF ALCALA. 


A 8TORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


[CONTINUED. | 


CHAPTER XLIL—{conrivep.] 


The alguazils and familiars ranged themselves respectfully 
upon seeing the king’s coach approach. Juan asked who it was, 
and why those men were chained. 

“Some Moors whom we are leading to Valencia,—Moors from 
Arragon and the two Castiles. But what do you wish, my father ? 
It will be some months befere the ordinance of his majesty can be 
wholly executed.” 

“‘ But the ordinance of the king did not say they must be chained 
together two by two, like animals, stripped of their clothes.” 

“That is true, but it is easier for us to have them chained, and 
we took away their garments that they might not conceal any 
weapons or gold.” 

“ That is silly, for does not the edict forbid them upon pain of 
death to carry anything with them ?” 

“Yes, senor; but the miscreants are so obstinate—so cunning 
that they have hid or destroyed all their treasures; we can find 
nothing of them, and they will be lost to all the world.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Juan to himself, “the Count de Lerma did 
not think of that ;” and he smiled. 

He had his carriage door opened, and stepped out. The first 
prisoner he saw was a fine young man whom he remembered to 
have seen at Don Delascar’s. The king’s confessor advanced 
towards the poor men who were seated under a large tree. Among 
them he recognized the poor barber Gongarello. Juan turned to 
the chief and ordered him to set him free. The man hesitated. 

“ But, senor, I have express orders from the cardinal count and 
grand inquisitor.” 

“And I have orders from the king—from the king himself. 
Read. ” 

Juan drew from his pocket a parchment, sealed by the royal 
seal, and signed by the hand of Philip IIL.; it bore these words : 

“You must conform to the orders of the worthy brother Louis 
Sevilla, our reverend confessor; for such is our good pleasure. 

“I, tHe Kine.” 

“ That is different,” said the alguazil, respectfully. ‘‘ What are 
your orders ?” 

“That these poor men be unbound and allowed to walk freely.” 

Then giving an order to a cavalier to bring him from the car- 
riage a bag of doubloons, he distributed the gold among the poor 
prisoners, not forgetting the servant of Don Delascar d’Alberique, 
to whom he gave a double share. 

“But, my father,” remonstrated the alguazil, “the edict forbids 
the Moors to carry gold.” 

“That which belongs to them. This is not theirs ; it belongs to 
the king. Forced by his religion to sanction the decree of banish- 
ment, he wishes to soften the severity of it, and it is for that that 
he sends me. What is your name, sir alguazil ?” 

“Cardenio de la Tromba.” 

“Senor Cardenio de la Tromba, I confide to you these brave 
men. You will conduct them by short stages and with all possi- 
ble care to Valencia, where I will precede you. If—and some- 
thing may prevent—I do not get there before you, lodge them in 
the palace of Delascar d’Alberique, where they will wait my return. 
Such is the king’s order. If, after this, they are maltreated or 
robbed, it is you who will lose by it.” 

The alguazil bowed with respect, and the Moors stretched out 
their hands towards Juan, breaking into joyful cries, while Alha- 
mar-Abouhadjad, Don Delascar’s servant, repeated with emotion : 

“Yes, brother—brother always. Adieu, senor! You will find 
us.” 

As to Gongarello, he had not yet recovered from his stupor. 
Hearing Juan’s voice, he thought some new misfortune had hap- 
pened to him, and that his friend was a prisoner like himself; but 
when he heard the young monk speak like a master, and com- 
mand in the name of the king, when he saw all obey him with 
respect, he believed him to be his good angel, and threw himself 
at Juan’s feet. Juan raised him, and led him to his carriage and 
placed him by his side. Juan saluted the Moors with an affec- 
tionate smile and gesture, and the carriage rolled away. 

During the ride, Gongarello learned all that had befallen his 
friend since they parted. Towards evening, they stopped at a 
large hotel, and masters and servants bowed before the confessor 
to his majesty. As. soon as Juan reached his room, he wrote an 
account of what he had done, and requested to be allowed to re- 
tain Gongarello in his service. He stated all he had learned con- 
cerning the Moors, and that the measure adopted by the Count de 
Lerma and Sandéval became more and more disastrous, for the 
Moors sent into exile, forbidden to take their property, either hid 
or destroyed it, so that, instead of becoming richer, the kingdom 
would be almost ruined by the edict, Juan enjoined upon his 
majesty to abolish the decree of confiscation, and permit the 
Moors to carry with them all their treasure, and even convert their 
landed property into money, upon condition of giving a third to 
the state. This measure, Juan assured the king, would keep the 
poor exiles from Gying of want and misery, bring blessings in- 
stead of curses upon his majesty’s head, and fill the coffers of the 


State with sums that would otherwise be wholly irrevocably lost. “I come to reveal a secret to Sandoval y Royas, who is now in 


He farther told Philip that the beautiful countries formerly so rich 
and fruitful were deserted and barrei. The Moorsalone excelled 
in-agriculture; the Spaniards had no taste for it, and the rich 
fields only were laying waste, and implored the king to grant let- 
ters of nobility to those of his subjects who excelled in agriculture. 

Some days afterwards, to the great astonishment of Spain, and, 
above all, of the Count de Lerma, two edicts appeared which the 
king had drawn up himself, without consulting his minister. He 
had only summoned the council of Castile, which had hastened to 
register them. By one, the Moors were permitted to carry with 
them all their treasures and even convert their property into gold, 
and carry it off with them, on condition of giving up half to the 
state. The other gave letters of nobility to all who would distin- 
guish themselves in the profession of a farmer. 

Happy with having been able in secret to do so much for the 
alleviation of his brothers, Sevilla continued his way, protecting 
by his presence, consoling by his words, the poor exiles whom he 
met in all parts of the kingdom, sadly directing their steps to the 
shores of Andalusia. Each injustice, each abuse which he dis- 
covered was instantly reported to the king; very often the latter 
could do nothing. He began to understand how a king, good, 
but weak, could cause as much evil as a wicked one. He was 
frightened by the maledictions and hatred which the Count de 
Lerma had brought down upon his head, He saw clearly the 
abyss to which he had been led; but undecided, his good nature 
struggled against his weakness; he had not the courage to draw 
back. All his courage consisted in stopping; and going no fur- 
ther, he waited the return of Juan. 

The latter continued his way, and arrived at Carrascosa, near 
the extremity of the Sierra Albarracui, which he intended to cross 
the next day, in order to reach Cuenca and Valencia. The vil- 
lage had been the halting place for a body of troops, and the inn- 
keeper was obliged to levy a contribution upon all his neighbors. 
At last, a modest repast was set before Juan and the barber, and 
they were about seating themselves, when they heard a fierce dis- 
cussion in the next room between the host and amonk. The poor 
monk was fatigued, and insisted upon having his supper, with 
energy and ill temper. This the humble innkeeper told Juan. 

“ Let him enter—let him enter!” cried Juan. “Tell him that I 
pray him to do me the honor to dine with us.” 

The monk, obeying the summons of the host, entered and bowed 
lowly; then raising his head, he threw back his capuchin and 
exclaimed: “ Sevilla !” 

“ Brother Escobar !” cried Juan. 


CHAPTER XLII 


ESCOBAR AND JUAN SEVILLA. 

Escopar—for it was he—contemplated with an astonished and 
envious eye all the pomp which surrounded Juan: the men of the 
hotel almost prostrated before him; all the luxuries of the inn at 
his service. Juan raised himself as he saw Escobar, and said : 

“ The invitation I extended to an unknown traveller would not, 
perhaps, be agreeable to Brother Escobar, and I will order half the 
repast to be placed in my chamber.” 

“IT shall be much grieved to cause you, senor, any trouble.” 
And he added in a low voice: “They who detest each other can 
sup together; that binds to nothing.” 

“I detest no one,” coldly said Sevilla. “A cover for Brother 
Escobar!” he added, in a louder voice, while the two enemies 
seated themselves face to face. 

With an uneasy eye, each looked at the other : Escobar because 
he did not know the intentions of Sevilla, and the latter because 
he knew his companion only too well. When the dessert was 
brought in, and they were left alone, the Jesuit priest commenced 
the attack : 

“ Ah, well, my brother,” said he, in an undertone, and after 
having contemplated Juan for some time in silence, “what did I 
predict for you once upon a time? Was I not right when I said 
to you that only under the dress of a monk could you gain any 
dignity, riches or honor? By what other road could you have 
gone so high in so short a time? You refused to believe me; you 
scorned my advice ; more—you have covered me with outrage and 
hatred,—I, who was the cause of your first good fortune; for 
without me, senor, permit me to say Pati you would have been 
nothing.” 

Juan, who had kept his eyes lowered, raised them for a moment 
to the monk’s face, and the latter saw in them so much despair and 
regret that he stopped astounded. All the grief of Juan returned ; 
his breast was oppressed, his cheeks pale, his lips trembled with 
rage, and in his eyes flashed indignation in the midst of tears ; all 
showed Escobar that he had made a false step in speaking. He 
stopped, for he was accustomed to read faces, but not hearts. 

“Yes,” replied Juan, after a bitter pause,—“ yes, I owe all my 
suffering, all my grief to you; it is you who have brought me, 
perhaps, eternal unhappiness. Do not recall it, or in spite of my- 
self you will increase that hatred of which you spoke a few 
minutes ago.” 

He spoke and made an effort to recover himself, though a deep 
groan escaped his pale lips. He remained a few seconds with his 
head hid in his hands; then, ashamed of having allowed his deep 
grief to show itself before an enemy, he conquered his feelings, 
and with a calmness which astonished even Escobar, he said, 
coldly : 

“ Speak of other things, my brother. Youeome from Madrid?” 

* Yes,” 

“ What news? How comes it that you have quitted the con- 
vent of Alcala, where your presence is so necessary, and come 
here to this miserable village at the foot of the mountains ?”’ 


Andalusia, I would much rather you than 
him.” 

Juan bowed/silontly. 

“Your fortune depends apon that of the cttinaheent” 

Sevilla remained silent. 

“ If he rises, you rise; if he falls, you fall with him. Then, 
knowing that, you ought to be wholly devoted to him. I can, if 
you wish, give you the means of wholly confounding his enemies, 
of silencing all the calumnies. This great service, for which he 
will pay with all his treasures, I can render him with a single 
word.” 

“You?” 

“Yes—I.” 

“It is probably not only for the interest of the minister, but 
your own.” 

“ That is true, also. The cardinal-count, not content with hav- 
ing obtained the expulsion of the Moors, wishes to drive from the 
kingdom all the members of the Society of Jesus,—which would 
be a second fault,” 

“Or, rather, an expiation of the first fault,—at least, that is 
my opinion.” 

“It is not mine; and if the minister consents to renounce that 
project—if he permits and authorizes our establishment in Spain, 
I will make you a possessor of a secret which saves him and in- 
creases his power. What do you say?” 

In pronouncing these words, Escobar looked fixedly at Juan, as 
if to read his soul, for to him words were nothing. 

**To what you propose, there is one great difficulty,” coldly 
replied Juan. 

“ What?” 

“Tt is that I do not wish to maintain the count in power. On 
the contrary, I wish to depose him.” 

“Do you speak truly?” asked Escobar, unable to conceal his 
surprise. 

“T have told him so. It is my sole end and desire.” And 
after a moment of silence, he added, energetically: “ Yes—I will 
overthrow him.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Escobar, “I can aid you. It is all one to 
me whether I aid you or him.” 

“You!” cried Juan Sevilla. 

“Yes. Icome to save him; I am equally ready to destroy 
him. The two means are equally for my interests ; but the second 
is more agreeable to my taste; I prefer it.” 

“Tt is impossible!” cried Sevilla. “The past forbids it. Now 
as then, as always, there will be hatred between us.” 

“ What matter? Ido not speak of friendship, but of alliance. 
Unite to overturn the Count de Lerma.” 

“ And I wish to overtarn him myself alone !” exclaimed Juan. 

“ Truly ?” replied Escobar. 

“ Yes—I have sworn it, and to execute it I wish neither aid nor 
ally. I will be alone in the attempt. I cannot accept your offers 
Senor Escobar, and I leave you free to choose whether to save or 
destroy the Count of Lerma.” 

“So, Senor Sevilla, your last word is then—” 

“ That all is wholly indifferent to me, provided I do not meet 
you in the same camp or under the same banner as myself.” 

He bowed to the reverend father, called Gongarello and retired 
to his own apartment, leaving Escobar stupefied by the result of 
the conversation. He was persuaded now that the confessor of 
the king was more adroit, more impenetrable than himself 
“Cursed man,” said he, to himself, “whom no one can disarm, 
deceive or understand !”” 

Angry with having lost an evening in fighting wid an enemy 
whom he had not been able to conquer, Brother Escobar rose early 
the next day and left the hotel, without making his adieu to the 
king’s confessor, decided more firmly than ever upon following his 
first project. He had some hope of Sandoval, who had not stud- 
ied in the Jesuit convent. 


Don Augustin de Mexia was one of the commanders of the 
troops sent to rout out and slay the Moors who had sought refuge 
among the mountains. On his way, a young muleteer, hid behind 
a rock, fired and killed one of the lieutenants. The companions 
of the murdered man followed the murderer and captured him. 
He was led before the commander, who asked his name, 

“T am called Aben Habaki. I was a workman in the house of 
the noble Don Delascar d’Alberique ; having no work, no coun- 
try, I went to the mountains to find our chief, Yezid, Don Delas- 
car’s son, and I became a soldier. I placed my wife in Barrepo. 
I went there this morning to see her, and found the village burned, 
my wife murdered, He who lies dead before you was her mur- 
ome: He has paid well for it. 1 have only one regret.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Having been able to kill only him, I should have dono 
better.” 

“ Would you show us whereabout in the mountains your com- 
panions are hid?” asked Don Augustin de Mexia, while the sol- 
diers were building a large fire into which the poor young Moor 
was to be thrown. 

“What would you give me to do that?” eagerly asked the 
Moor, raising his head, 

“ What would I give you t—thy life.” 

The Moor made a movement of joy. 

“ Listen to me. On condition that you will conduct us to the 
retreat where your brothers are hid, I will give you your life—only 
on condition that you will deliver all up to us.” 

“T consent—I consent!” cried Habaki, quickly. “ This very 
instant we will go. I will lead you there ;” and he looked at the 
fire, which was now burning briskly, with a perceptible shudder. 
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“ Soldiers, to your ranks! forward—march !” cried the captain. 
And twelve hundred men, with gun carriages and powder 


Seah, whond we left at Carascosa, wished, the day Escobar left, 
himself to leave and pursue his onward way, but he received des- 
patches from the king which it was necessary for him to answer. 
While he wrote, Gongarello came to him with a frightened air. 
He related with white and trembling lips the fire and massacre of 
Barrepo, and the appearance of Don Augustin de Mexia with a 
body of troops. While he was speaking, a new cry filled the city 
—a cry which made the hearts of Juan and Gongarello thrill, for 
it was: “Allah—Allah! death to the Christians!” This cry 
overpowered all others. Sevilla rushed down stairs to see what 
had happened. The good news for him was trae. The Moors 
had routed and cut to pieces the army of Don Augustin de Mexia 
in the mounthins, and followed the retreating men down into the 
village, to deliver the prisoners taken at Barrepo. At sight of the 
monk on the hotel steps, a dozen muskets were levelled at his 
head, and that hour would have been his last had not a Moor 
stepped forward and exclaimed in a thundering voice : 

“Stop! let no one touch that man! let him be respected like 
Yezid !” 

“ Yes—yes !” cried many voices in the crowd ; “it is he—it is 
our saviour—it is Juan Sevilla!” 

Again Juan was astonished at the effect produced by his name 
but a short time ago so unknown and obscure. In the first speak- 
er, Juan recognized Alhamar-Abouhadjad, the faithful servant of 
Don Delascar, whom he had delivered from the power of the 
alguazil Cardenio de la Tromba. The young Moor came forward, 
seized Juan’s hand, while his lips murmured a blessing. Juan 
advised him, although victorious, not to remain in the village, for 
fresh troops were expected every hour. Alhamar told Juan that 
they came only to get provisions, and would return at nightfall. 
Juan eagerly declared it to be his intention to go with them, and 
it was agreed that, early the next morning, Gongarello, who was 
familiar with all the mountain paths, should conduct Juan to a 
certain point where stood three white rocks, and where Alhamar 
would meet and conduct them to his chief, Yezid. 


The next morning, at daybreak, Brother Sevilla left the hotel 
with Gongarello, and took his way to the mountains. The air 
was cool and bracing, and the wind sighed mournfully through 
the trees. At last they arrived at a little plateau crowned by three 
white, pointed rocks which shone bright in the early starlight. 
There Juan and his companions found a large body of men await- 
ing them. The men rose on their approach and saluted brother 
Sevilla with respect, and he, following Alhamar, began to descend 
the other side of the mountain. The road which led to the camp 
would have been impossible to be followed or discovered by any 
one, save those accustomed to it. 

During the route, Alhamar gave Juan a minute account of their 
combat and success. One thing made Juan anxious. Don Au- 
gustin de Mexia, with fresh troops, had appeared upon the field; 
the Moors had challenged him, but he accepted not their challenge, 
but drew off. Juan, who knew him well, knew that by drawing 
back he did not give up, but had some other more deadly plan on 
foot. De Mexia was not a man to beat a retreat without a 
motive, and Juan Sevilla was right. 

Talking together, they approached the camp of the Moors, 
where active watch was kept. The password was given, and a 
few minutes afterwards, the two brothers were in each other’s arms, 
Juan was moved almost to tears at the sight of his brother, so pale 
and suffering. Seated side by side they talked, and Juan could 
scarcely repress a shudder as he heard of the privations and suf- 
ferings that the gallant Yezid and his men had gone through with. 
What a contrast to the place where he had last seen him at Valla- 


dolid, in a home almost a palace, surrounded byevéry luxury, and 


now hardly having the meanest comforts of life! 

Yezid understood his looks, and smiled sadly at the contrast, 
though his pale face flushed, and his handsome eye flashed with 
indignation as he told his brother the news he had learned the day 
previous. Sandoval, feeling sure that all Don Delascar’s immense 
riches must be in his mansion at Valladolid, had gone there to 
receive them. ‘To his surprise and dismay, he found nothing—no 
trace of golden treasures, though the house was filled with trea- 
sures of art, pictures and statuary. Don d@’Alberiqué and his sox’ 
alone knew of the subterranean treasure chamber of the Moors, 
and the queen—the blessed Margaret, faithful to hér oath, had 
carried the secret to the tomb. So the treasures were lost. 

Sandoval, after searching every part of the mansion, found out 
his mistake, and in his rage and disappointment, had razed the 
house to the ground. Yezid groaned as he thought of the home 
of his childhood in ashes. Juan disclosed to him his hopes of 
overturning the haughty Count de Lerma and gaining a revocation 
of the fatal edict. Yezid listened with joy and surprise. 

The next day Juan was to return home. Yezid had agreed to 
accompany him, and was preparing to leave his tent, when a man, 
pale and emaciated, came before them, and endeavoring to seize 
the hands of Yezid and Juan, fell fainting at their feet. That 
man was Pedralvi. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
PEDRALVI’S STORY. 


CargruLy they carried Pedralvi into the tent, and laid him on 
Yesid’s bed. With sad eyes they looked at the face formerly so 
handsome and merry, now furrowed by deep lines of care and suf- 
fering. When Pedralvi recovered his consciousness, Yezid asked 
for tidings of his father and sister, whom he placed under his 


care, Pedralvi covered his face with his hands and wept, then 
raising his head, he said : 

“T can tell you nothing of them; but do not condemn me, my 
dear young master, until you hear my story. I obeyed you and 
went on board the San Lucar with my master and Senora Alitea. 
When a little way from the shore I saw the first mate, and at sight 
of him I was filled with dread, for I believed I saw a hated man whom 
I had seen twice before, and who always brought misfortune with 
him. The first time I saw him was when I was with Juan on the 
wall of the Golden Sun ; the next, I was again with Juan, and he 
made us prisoners on the road to Toledo.” 

Juan shuddered, and laid his hand upon his young friend’s 
shoulder, who went on: 

“TI tried to get rid of the feeling, and had almost succeeded in 
making myself believe I was mistaken, when Senora Alitea came 
upon deck to get some air. She leaned on my arm and was con- 
versing cheerfully, when her eyes fell upon the mate. I felt her 
shudder and falter, and looking at her, saw her face deadly pale 
and nearly fainting. Making me a sign, I led her back to the 
cabin. I inquired of her the cause for her uneasiness, and she 
explained that she thought she recognized in the first mate a mor- 
tal enemy—an enemy to herself and to Juan, last seen on the night 
of the death of the Duke de Santarem, the bandit captain, Josef 
Baptista Balsiero. Her uneasiness confirmed me in my own fears, 
which I refrained from telling her ; but my part was taken. When 
senora had become quiet, I, arming myself with a pair of pistols, 
went on deck. I found there only the captain ; of him I inquired 
where the mate was. He told me he was in the cabin, cleaning it. 
I went below and found only the third mate, a mere creature of 
the first. My manner was undoubtedly menacing, for when Mar- 
co saw me he turned pale, and I drew a pistol from my belt, and 
pointing it at his head, I exclaimed : 

“* Tell me the truth: the first mate is no other than Josef Bap- 
tista Balsiero, the robber who has escaped justice so long ?’ 

“Tt is true,’ replied the Maltese, who was a coward. 

“« What are his désigns? Answer immediately, or I fire!’ 

“* He and his companions wish to rob this vessel, which they 
think contains all the treasures of the d’Alberique family.’ 

Where is he?’ 

“The Maltese did not answer, but pointed to an inner cabin 
where the captain of the vessel, a worthy, honest man, kept his 
papers. I was going to enter it, when the door opened quickly 
and aman appeared. I drew the trigger; he fell. It was not 
Captain Josef Baptista, but one of his men. There were two of 
them. Profiting by the moment when I was disarmed, the Mal- 
tese seized me from behind, while Josef Baptista sprang at my 
throat. Although only one against two, I had resisted, called for 
help, and Captain Giampietri came to my aid, when Baptista ran 
to the foot of the stairs and called to some men who came to help 
him. Ina moment they had seized us, myself and poor Giam- 
pietri, and threw us into the sea.” 

Yezid and Juan uttered a cry of horror. 

“For myself I cared little, but I thought of my poor master 
and young mistress left in their power. When I rose to the sur- 
face, the San Lucar was almost out of sight, the poor captain 
drowned, and myself floating upon the open sea. In my despair, 
in my delirium, I blasphemed. I wept and shouted in rage. I 
looked around and saw neither plank, rock, nor any floating thing. 
I was twenty miles from shore, on the sea, alone with God. In 
my despair, I vowed to make no effort to save myself, and was 
slowly sinking, when the sun broke through the clouds. That 
beautiful light filled my heart with a desire to live, if not for hap- 
piness, for revenge. Re-animated by that idea, I began to swim 
vigorously. For six hours I struggled against the death staring 
me in the face. At last my strength gave way, my breath came 
painfully, and I knew nothing more. When I returned to myself 
I was upon the deck of a vessel. Some countrymen, Moors, sur- 
rounded me; women bent tenderly over me, I called Juniata, 
Alitea, but no one answered ; I was far from them. I had been 
picked up by a Spanish vessel on its way to Africa with my poor 
brothers. And now, though you will scarcely believe me, the 
death I had escaped was nothing to be compared to the terrors 
and sufferings I was witness to. Yes—I saw my companions, de- 
prived of air and food, shut up in small, stifled places; I saw the 
child who dared to weep, the woman who dared to groan, struck 
with the sword; I saw the husband or father who tried to defénd 
them slain without pity, and his blood spouting over them; I saw 
young, beautiful girls spared the sword of the murderer for a worse 


‘fate. I daie'think no longer of the brutal outrages, or my brain 


will be of fire. I saw all these things, and could not prevent or 
punish them. 

“ At last we arrived at Oran. We found there six thousand 
men, women and children, who had been thrown upon the arid 
and deserted shore, without food, without arms, and nearly desti- 
tute of clothes. The vessels immediately returned. Overcome 
with fatigue, cold and hunger, we vainly sought for some shelter. 
We implored Heaven; it was deaf to our cries, and the Arabs of 
the desert alone answered. Descending from the mountains, the 
Bedouins pillaged us, as their brothers, the sons of Ishmael, who 
asked their protection, and we found them in hearts Spaniards. 
Ah, that was a frightful night ! hearing their cries of joy and blood, 
seeing the murder of women and children, and having no arms to 
defend them with but the stones of the shore ! 

“ The next day, half of our number were dead. Our only hope 
was to see the sultan of Algiers. How can I tell you the mis- 
eries of the march! Every day, every hour almost, some one fell 
dead. Each night the Bedouins attacked us; we tried to escape 
them, but it was too easy to track us by the dead. At last we 
perceived the gates of Algiers; it was towards nightfall, and we 
could uit descry them in the distance. That night the yatagan 


of the Bedouins slew more than half of the little band. The next 
day I entered the gates—I entered them alone !” 

Pedralvi hid his face in his hands. Yezid and Juan exchanged 
glances of horror, having listened without interrupting. The 
Moor continued, after a silence of a few minutes: 

“ At Algiers it was different; there reigned the true God, and 
among my brothers, I found help and protection. All the people 
with whom you had negotiated spoke of you, my master, and of 
your father. They wished to keep me with them; they offered 
me a brilliant fate. I refused, for you were here fighting against 
Spain; I wished to return to you, my dear master. I inquired of 
all the captains, but nothing had been seen or heard of the San 
Lucar. No one could give me any tidings of your father, his 
daughter, or of Juniata. 

“But to return. Each day brought us the account of new 
crimes, new sufferings. Captains with overloaded vessels had 
thrown over part of their baggage ; that baggage was our brothers’. 
I have sworn to God, to the God of our fathers and of the Chris- 
tians, to slay the prime movers in our misfortunes,—the grand 
inquisitor Sandoval, the archbishop of Valencia, Ribeira and the 
Count de Lerma. That is my mission; I have no other, and I 
will fulfil it. After that I shall be content. Allah may then call 
me to himself!” 

“Friend, friend,” cried Yezid, seeking to calm him, “thou 
whom I have always known so good, so generous, this is a deli- 
rium—a fever!” 

“Tt is a fever that will never leave me. Captain Guiseppe 
Campanella came to our shores, he who threw our brothers into 
the sea, who insulted Zarha-Hakkam, one of the most beautiful 
women of our race, who killed her father for trying to defend her, 
—he came and I shipped for a return passage at the risk of being 
discovered and murdered. We reached these shores in safety, 
and Captain Guiseppe was on his way to Madrid to give an ac- 
count of his doings to Lerma and Sandoval, and gain his reward. 
I rewarded him—I killed him !” 

“ You killed him !” exclaimed Sevilla. 

“ Without pity, without remorse, like a dog, or rather like a 

r.” 

Pedralvi had hardly finished his story, when Alhamar-A bouhad- 
jad presented himself before his general. They had arrested a 
person of great importance, he believed, from the rich coach and 
train of mules which accompanied him ; but that was all he knew, 
for the person refused to give his name. This grand personage 
came from Valencia, and seemed to be going to Madrid. Igno- 
rant of the road, believing himself guarded by the troops of Don 
Augustin de Mexia, he had pushed boldly forward and fallen into 
the hands of the Moors. They had seized his papers, and Alha- 
mar handed to Yezid and Juan an immense portfolio. The un- 
known traveller was led before the general. As he appeared 
before the opening of the tent, Juan was almost motionless with 
surprise. 

“ The grand inquisitor Sandoval!” cried he. 

At this name, Pedralvi bounded from the bed like a tiger. The 
grand inquisitor was deadly pale, and walked with a faltering step, 
and his eyes bent on the ground. 

“ See him!” cried Pedralvi. ‘The God of our fathers approves 
and blesses my oath, since he leads my victim to me.” 

And before Yezid could stop him, he sprang upon Sandoval and 
seized him by his dress. 

“Executioner of our brothers, thy arrest is made, and I will 
execute you!” 

With the other hand, and quick as thought, he drew his poig- 
nard and struck. But Sevilla, who was behind the inquisitor, 
threw himself before him and parried the blow with his arm. His 
blood spouted forth, and Yezid uttered a cry of terror. 

“Tt is nothing,” said he, calmly, to his two friends. “I pray 
you, Pedralvi, to hear me. Do you wish to commit the very 
crimes for which he should be punished? His death would be a 
crime—a useless crime; whilst living, he can serve us, first as a 
hostage. His life shall buy the lives of our brothers, and cause the 
persecutions of the Inquisition to be suspended. You will con- 
sent, dear Pedralyi, to renounce your vengeance ¢” 

“Yes, yes—I will, since you say it is best; but my oath holds 
good with the others. I do not sign peace, only a treaty; my 
vengeance will come sooner or later.” 

Sevilla and Yezid then seated themselves and overlooked the 
portfolio; the contents of which they read aloud. It contained 
principally vivid accounts of the horrible crimes committed by the 
fanatical soldiers and sailors who hastened to send to Sandoval 
accounts of their zeal. One paper was very important, and that 
contained a statement signed by Father Jerome and Escobar, free- 
ing the Count de Lerma from the charge of poisoning the queen, 
and implicating and proving that the Countess Altamira and the 
Duke d’Uzede were guilty. Another counselled Sandoval not to 
attempt to struggle against Sevilla, but make a bold stroke, and 
on his arrival at Madrid, to order his immediate arrest, who, in 
spite of the title of confessor to the king, was only a Dominican, 
and subject as such to the orders of the Inquisition. Once in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition he would never be heard of, and the 
king would soon forget him. 

[coNCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previeus chapters of 
this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots. ] 


The worst 


itude lies not in the ossified heart of him who 
commits it; but we find it in the effect it produces on him against 
whom it was committed. As water containing stony particles in- 
crusts with them the ferns and mosses it drops on, 80 the human 
breast hardens under ingratitude, in proportion to or ceepnees, its 
softness, and its aptitude to receive impressions,—. ° 


wagons, commenced to ascend the mountain slowly and in good 
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a ribbon 
les—a hat that has some remote resembl 
Connaught bogtrotter’s head covering. 


common, and indifferently worn by the monjiks 


Grand Opera, or the Princess Lia- 
uschkoff’s tableaux vivans, your 
full of Casta Diva, the Valse 
a Deux Temps, and the delightful 
forwardness of Russian civilization ; 
and your Origen will hail an Isch- 
vostchik to convey you to your 
domicile; and right before you, 
almost touching you, astride on the 
splashboard, will sit a genuine right 
down child of holy Russia, who is 
(it is of no use mincing the matter) 
an ignorant, beastly, drunken, idol- 
atrous savage, who is able te drive 
a horse and to rob, and no more. 
Woe to those who wear the white 
kid gloves, and serenely allow the 
savage to go on in his dirt, in his 
drunkenness, in his most piti 
joss worship ; it is no religion; in 
is swinish ignorance, not only (it 
were vain te dwell upon that) of 
letters, but of things that the very 
dumb dogs and necessary cats nm 
Christian households seem to know 
instinctively! Woe to the drinkers 
of cham when the day shall 
come for t wretched creatures 
to go raving mad instead of sillily 
maudlin on the vitriol brandy whose 
monopoly brings a yearly revenue 
of fifty millions of roubles (eight 
millions sterling) to the paternal 
government, and when the paternal 
stick shall avail no more as a pana- 
cea. I know nothing more striking 
in my Russian experience than the 
sudden plunge from a hot-house ot 
refinement to a cold bath of sheer 
barbarism. It is as if you left a 
idential levee in the White 
ouse at Washington, and fell 
suddenly into an ambuscade of red 
Indians. ‘Your civilization, your 
evening dress, and carefully select- 
ed stock of pure Parisian French, 
avail you nothing with the Ischvost- 
chik. Hespeaks nothing but Russ ; 
he cannot read; he has nothing 
in common with you—closely shav- 
en (as regards the cheeks and chin) 
and swathed in the tight sables of 
European etiquette, as he in his 
flowing orienta! caftan and oriental 
beard, and more than oriental dirt. 
—Household Words. 


AMERICAN LADIES. 

Mrs. Murray, an Englishwoman, 
who visited the United States in 
1848, pays the following tribute to 
the pre-eminence of three distin- 


blage to-night.’ “Sir, i Polk, with perfect good 
humor, but very significantly, ‘J mever have seep it otherwise.’ ~ 
One morning I found her ing. ‘I have many books presented 
to me by the authors,” said she, ‘and I try to read them all; at 
present that is impossible; but this evening the author of ‘this 


“HARK! HARK! THE LARK.” 
The beautiful picture on this page was one of the 


rich words ” are sung by Cloten’s musicians under Imogen’s win- 
dow. The words of this little lyric are as follows : 


“Hark! bark! the lark at heeven's sings 
And Pheebas arise, 


RALEIGH’S HISTORY. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World was 
ing his imprisonment in the Tower. Only a small portion of the 
published, owing to the following singular circumstance : 
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RATCATCHERS OF SAN FRANCISCO, 

It has been truly said that one-half of the inhabitants of all 
cities know not how the other half live. This fect will apply to 
San Francisco as forcibly as to any other. Our isa 
hetefogeneous one, composed of the representatives of every nation 
on the habitable of trade, 
tes forereach his neighbor in the search after 

and enterprise to i 
But of all resorts to which 

iveli rat-catchers 


confined to a few Frenchmen, who byte A 

of Chinamen well skilled in the art. Night after night they spread 

death and destruction ? swarms of these 
ile the i 
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THE RUSSIAN ISCHVOSTCHIK OR CABMAN. 
The Petersburg Ischvostchik wears a peculiar low-crowned hat, 
with the brim turned up liberally at the sides ; whereas the Mos- | sweetest songs that peare ever penned. esign repre- 
| cow cabby more particularly, a Tom and Jerry hat, with a brim | sents a beautiful girl 
and three or four “Rover 
ance to the genuine With hand.o eye, 
styles of hat are | watching the flight of the skylark as he pierces the deep blue of 
ait over Russia, heaven and pours his matin notes when almost lost to view. : The | 
only the jow-crowned hat bemg covered with & silk nap, and in song we have referred to occurs in Cymbeline, and the “‘ admirable 
more the ‘Don't believe seems to be the most singular. There exists among us @ numerous 
those, therefore, who endeavor to persuade you of the non-Rus- class of persons whose only vocation consists in catching rats and 
consumed there ; commerce in white joves 1s enormous, steeds to water at those springs 
and there is a trade wax candles, ices, on 
patent leather boots, Cliquot’s champagne, crinoline petticoats, To ope their golden eyes, 
artificial flowers, and other adjuncts to civilization. Grisi and La- With everything that pretty bin; : ; ; 
blache peg the Grand re Mademoiselle Cerito dances My lady sweet, arise, 4 our population are asleep, “John Chinaman,” hike affomers 
3 : ital in society, and invitations to Arise, arise! or rag-pickers (another distinct class of we have in our 
apaaatienetes eyes « ied cards and in pink | The skylark, one of the sweetest of is not found in this | midst), is wide awake and pursues his calling. He is whet might 
balis and dinners are sent to you on enamel s and in pin songsters, 
billets smelling of musk and millefieurs ; but your distinguished | country, attempts have been made to introdace called a professional “ ratter, ht we Lm ce 
Origen may come away from the — 
Afizhan ambassador's ball, or the The wharfs along the water front 
| ice cook 
Celestia! style, forms an im 
indies who have shared the houos member of the New York As- 
personnel of Mrs. Polk in- ~ SS nge was at once accepted ; 
for the same defect in the teeth were to stand opposite to 
which characterizes Queen Victoria, _ other, on diferent sides of the St. 
would be a very handsome woman. Sig Lawrence, where it was about 
Her hair is very black, and her i NS SSC mile wide! “Surely you cannot 
dark eye and complexion give her a ' ' " be serious !—this is sulterfuge, six |” 
These American ladies are highi second. ‘ 
tised tended victim of the code, whose origin was in Yankee-land 
and mages of tint challenged, par Haint 1 right to choose my 
very well read, and bas much talent for conversation ; she is high- weapons and the place?” “ Yes, but not such weapons wich auch 
ly popular; “her reception of all parties is that of kind hostess a position. Why not take the an’s orm?” “What's that 
accomplished gentlewoman. She has excellent taste in dress, Cortainty.” 
and both in the morning end evening, preserves the subdued meet on ‘Sugarloaf Mii’ (it’s all? on top), at six o’clock 
though elegant costume which characterizes the lady. She is . | | tommorrow morning.” This was “satisfactory,” and in the morn- 
ready at reply, and preserves her position admirably. At a levee, | essing what | ing they went os angeiates. 
a gentleman remarked, ‘Madam, you have a very ventcel assem-_| ig the story; | stand back to , march fi 
that neither | fire. ‘The word was given, 

The three | they had taken the last pace hey 
mitted, put | on opposite sides of the conical hill! The challenger’s seco 
manuscript | was furious, and his “principal” rampant. 
threw them 

‘it was not 
appear wholly ignorant and unmindful of his gift.’”—Home Journal. not relate 
ae sedliinenieemessnaatonan P| saw # quarter of an hour before.” One of his friends 
&n opportunity of seeing anything beautiful. Beauty of the vol f the flames, but the rest were con- 
fair face, every fair sky, every fair flower, and thank for it Him, deep. This was the last “duel” that was (or rather wasn 
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— 
The accom in came into possession 
ture = the united crowns of Per- 
feature in the military or- sia and Media and extend- 
ganization of the Per- ed Me ra over the 
sians, showing one of the whole estern Asia. 
valuable anim ) cam- mare into Greece was 
el, may be put. We have the test the world 
here a couple of artiller- ever beheld, and its dis- 
ists, they and their how- astrons defeat was the be- 
“itzers being mounted on ginning of the declination 
thé tack of camels. These of the Persian power. Its 
camels are richly capari- downfall was accomplish- 
soned, with embroidered 

saddle-cloths and hous- years . 
ings and an infinity ot the third centary of our 
belis. Their heads are era it again became fa- 
surmounted by plumes. mous under Chosroes. A 
A camel-battery on the century afterwards it was 
march or in action must overrun by the armies of 
present a singular spec- Mohammed. Amongthe —~ 
tacle. By this means modern rulers of Persia, 
only, however, light artil- Ismael Shah and Nadir 
lery could be made effi- Shah are the most noted. 
cient in such a rough The latter invaded India, 
country as Persia. The and took Delhi in 1739, 
recent quarrel with Eng- obtaining a booty estimat- 
land has caused the Per- ed at 15,000,000 dollars. 
sian government to strain The present, or Kajar 
every nerve to increase dynasty, was founded by 
the efficiency of its troops. Aga Mohammed Khan 
For over fifty years the Kajar in 1795, who was 
relations of Persia and murdered in 1797 by his 


attendants. It remains 
to be seen whether the 
modern Persians will 
prove a match for the dis- 
ciplined soldiers of Great 
Britain. 

CASTLE OF ISCHIA. 

This imposing fortress 
stands upon a rocky isl- 
and in the Mediterranean 
Sea, near Naples. Our 

icture gives an accurate 
idea of its bold features, 
together with the sur- 
rounding scenery. The 
ruins and the foliage in 
the foreground on the 
right enhance the effect 
of the distant view. The 
island of Ischia, eight 
miles from Cape Miseno, 
is seven miles long and 
four miles broad. Near 
its centre is San Nicolo, 
or Epomeo, an extinct 
volcano, rising about two 
thousand six hundred 


promoted should 
turned against them- 
selves. In modern times 


against pe 


country north of the Aras. 
Few nations have con- 
tinued so long to play a 
prominent part in the af- 
fairs of the world as Per- ; > 
sia. At almost the earli- feet. The island of Ischia 
est period of authentic produces grapes, olives, 
history we find it occupy- and some other kinds of 
ing @ conspicuous posi- fruit, the soil being fertile. 
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BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


T’ve tasted lotos leaf and flower, 
And honey never was more rweet 

Upon the lip, or made each hour 
Seem lapped in “ses at my feet. 


T've tasted of the lotos leaf, 


And pleasure is my portion now, 
And I remember not the grief 
That once wrote farrows on my brow. 


My heart grew sick with toil and care; 
For sorrow, I could scarcely stand ; 
And to get rid of grim despair 
I journeyed into lotos land. 


And after tasting lotos flowers, 
My load of grief aside was !nid, 
And underneath the smiling hours 
I watched the flowers that never fade. 


The sun shines fair in lotus land, 
And shadow there is never seen ; 
Pearls glitter in the snow-white sand, 
And lilies dot the vales of green. 


©, would you thither with me go? 
If so, come take me by the hand, 

Shut out the world of work, and lo! 
In fancy, we're in lotus land. 


> 
+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER. 
A LEGEND OF OUR PRAIRIE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“ Heigh-ho! what now ?” 

A light, feathery, but ice-cold particle had gently touched the 
cheek of the speaker, and roused him from the reverie into which 
the monotony of the scenery had thrown him. He wiped it off, 
but as he did so, another settled upon his brow, and looking has- 
ti!y around, he perceived the air filled with circling snow-flakes. 
And even as he gazed, they gathered themselves into fleece-like 
clouds, shrouding the dim sunlight and whitening the brown prairie. 

Here was a dilemma, and Hugh Latimer, brave man as he was, 
quailed at the prospect before him. He was travelling on what is 
now known as “‘the military road,” between Fort des Moines and 
Fort Dodge, but which in those days, when Iowa was yet the 
home of the red man, was but little better than the wild trail of 
the savage. Easy to lose in broad daylight, how fearful was the 
chance of galloping far away from it in a snow-storm, with night 
coming rapidly on. And once lost on that ten mile prairie, how 
difficult, how almost impossible indeed, to recover the path. 

What he should do was a puzzling question for the young sol- 
dier, and every moment rather grew worse. To go back was 
madness, for he had not seen a cabin since early morn; to go 
forward was equally as bad, for he had no means of judging as to 
the distance between him and the next camping-ground, while to 
stay where he was, was certain death, for even then he was white 
with snow, the cold, shrieking winds freezing his limbs, while they 
drifted the flakes in low, circling ridges all about his path. 

Suddenly he seemed to have decided, for putting spurs to his 
horse, he turned to the westward. 

“ It is a desperate effort,” said he, half to himself and half to 
his noble steed, “but it is the only one that gives me any promise 
of seeing to-morrow; and death on the prairie, with a winding- 
sheet of snow, and the howling of wolves for a dirge !—Good God, 
it is too terrible! Let me see; the Des Moines cannot be over 
five miles off, and the timber must be at least a mile and a half 
broad there. Cheer up, cheer up, then, Charlie ;” and he hallooed 
merrily to the horse. “There is half a mile beyond us now ; 
three more and we shall be safe.” And then he pleased himself 
with visions of the camp he would make in those dense old forests. 

Faster and thicker came the snow-flakes. The last streak of 
daylight vanished. Darkness settled over everything. The cold 
grew intense. The blasts swept over the broad prairie with terrific 
fierceness, and whole drifts of snow were hurled before them. All 
sorts of hideous sounds were borne on their wings, too, from the 
hellish shrieks of the tempest to the vet more fearful voices of the 
bloodthirsty wolves. Yet still onward, with fanatic speed, dashed 
the young man. ‘The three miles lengthened it seemed into ten, 
and yet no sheltering woods broke the wild winds. 

“ Now, God have mercy on me !” exclaimed he, with passionate 
emphasis, as the lagging of his horse warned him he had come 
far from the prairie and was yet far from the river. “My hours 
are numbered ; I’ve lost my way; all this long while I do believe 
that I have been riding in @ circle ; one more trial for my life ere 
1 yield to the palsy which is benumbing my very heart.” 

He again spurred the jaded steed, and then suddenly halted. 
“It was a northeast wind, I remember, when I left the trail; it is 

a wild, fickle guide, but all I.can trust to.” And he wheeled 
about till the blast blew fiercely into bis very eyes, and then care- 
fully turned till he judged he was inclining to the southwest. 
“ And now, Charlie,” said he, “I gesign myself to you. Go on, 
and quickly, or a corpse will be your banden.” 

The faithful creature seemed conscious of the trust, and galloped 
off with renewed fleetmess. A torpor swept over the limbs, ay, 
over the very heart and mind of the young soldier, and he was 
fast falling into « fearful sleep, when a cheerful and prolonged 
neigh from his horse roused within him the love of life, and even 


as he gathered up his failing strength, Charlie came to a dead 
pause. Hugh felt rather than saw, that the darkness was thicker 
immediately before him than elsewhere, and summoning every 
exergy he put forth his hands. 

“Blessed Heaven !” exclaimed he, “they are logs ; it must be, 
it is some trapper’s cabin.” And with new life infased into every 
vein, he leaped from his horse and went groping around the black 
object in the deep joy of his half-frozen heart, when he suddenly 
came upon smooth planks. He knocked with frantic eagerness, 
and even as he did so, he heard from within the fierce growling 


of a couple of sentinel dogs. Hushing them with difficulty, the 
inmate unclosed a small loophole in the rough door and cried, with 
wild eagerness : 

“ Father, is it you ?” 

Never did human voice sound so sweetly to Hugh, and though 
his lips were so frosted as to be almost stiff, the fresh, beautiful 
hope that had dawned on his heart warmed them as with the 
elixir of life, and he answered, in his own rich, mellow tones : 

“‘ Not father, but a traveller who has lost his way, and must die 
ere long in the storm unless he find shelter.” 

The heavy bars were withdrawn at once, and in an instant the 
door was swung wide open. But the change from the blackness 
and cold without to the light and heat within was too sudden for 
the exhausted limbs and benumbed senses of the young man. 
The brilliancy of the fire-flash as it sparkled upon his snow-white 
garments, dazzled his eyes with a painful glare, while the exces- 
sive warmth made him faint and sick. He reeled, and but for the 
sustaining arm of the young girl who had admitted him, he would 
have fallen to the floor. She led him across the room to a corner, 
wherein was piled a number of dressed buffalo robes, and having 
first unbelted the heavy Mackinaw blanket which he had girded 
about him when the storm commenced, she bade him lie down. 
He obeyed passively, and when she returned from closing the 
door, she found him unconscious. Very tenderly did she remove 
the large fur cap and collar, and withdraw the mittens from his 
hands and the moccasins and boots from his feet. She then gently 
bathed his white brow and cheeks, chafed his chilled fingers, and 
moistened his pallid lips. But it was long ere he recovered, and 
when at last he opened his eyes, the effort t0. remember what had 
happened to him seemed so fatiguing that he closed them at once, 
and turning wearily over, sunk into sleep. 

“This will never do,” whispered the girl. “He is yet so cold 
and tired that if he sleeps now he will never awake. I must rouse 
him. Sir,” and she gently lifted his head. The eyelids again 
unclosed. “Sir, if you love life, rouse yourself from this torpor.” 

“It grows darker—colder,” murmured he. “I’ve lost my way. 
The snow shall be my winding-sheet.” And again he slept. 

Fear lent the girl strength, and taking his hands she forcibly 
drew him from the couch and towards the blazing hearthstone. 
The action fully awakened him, and as memory returned, he 
blessed his young hostess. 

“ Sit here,” said she, and she drew a chair, curiously inwrought 
with tender saplings and massive grape vines, close to the fire, 
“and I will make some broth, and when you have eaten of that, 
you may sleep awhile.” 

And having seen him, seated, she drew out some coals, set a 
skillet over them, and had soon the breast of a prairie chicken 
dissolving into a savory soup. Very hard did Hugh strive to keep 
awake, but in vain; the girlish figure which at first it seemed such 
bliss to watch, soon blended with the fire-light; then a soft mist 
seemed to hover over his eyes, and then they closed, and he again 
slept. The withdrawal of the bars aroused him, and when on 
turning, he saw the young girl draw a buffalo robe about her and 
take up a lantern as if about to go out into the storm alone, all his 
manhood returned, and forgetting that he was shoeless, he started 
to accompany her. 

“Go back,” said she, with a gentle firmness. “ You are not 
strong enough yet to withstand these blasts. I only go to stable 
your horse, and I have two gallant friends for an escort.” And 
she pointed to the dogs. “Go back, you are yet too weak.” 

And indeed he was, for even as she spoke, he reeled and would 
have fallen, but that she caught his arm and again seated him. 
His head drooped at once, and she saw that he had fainted. 

“I must go now,” said she, “ while he is lost to himself, for he 
is so rash he will insist on braving the storm when he comes to ;” 
and hastily unclosing the door, she hurried out. 

A loud, cheerful neigh from the stranger’s horse greeted her at 
once, for the faithful steed stood close to the threshold. F 
lessly she grasped him by the bridle and led him to a small, low 
shed, thatched with hay, and surrounded on three sides by mas- 
sive stacks. A little Indian pony and a gentle milch cow were 
already there, and both greeted her in their own strange tongue, 
as though she were a welcome visitant. For an instant, she stood 
with her arm thrown gracefully about the neck of the one, as he 
bent his head, then gently patted the other, and then fastening the 
stranger’s horse in an empty stall, and throwing down an abun- 
dant supply of food for all, she carefully locked the rough door 
and re-entered the cabin. ‘ 

Hugh was just recovering from his fainting-fit. A glass of wa- 
ter quickly brought by the untiring hands of his hostess, revived 
him sufficiently to partake of the delicious broth she had prepared. 

“ And now,” said she, “ you may sleep awhile ;” and she point- 
ed to the couch of robes.- “ Presently, I will prepare a heartier 
supper and then arouse you. After that, you will, I trust, be 
recruited enough to sleep without danger.” 

No sooner was Hugh’s head pillowed upon the yielding furs, 
than delicious slumber stole over him. ieanor, for such was 
the young girl’s name, watched him till satisfied his sleop was calm 
and sound, and then seating herself in the chair he had vacated, 
geve herself up to what seemed painful thoughts. Very pale 


grew her checks, wrinkles furrowed her fair brow, and tears often 
dimmed the light of her eyes. But when an hour or 80 had 
passed, she arose, and piling fresh fuel on to the waning fire, set 
about preparing her promised supper. An iron tea-kettle was 


mounted upon a bed of fiery coals, while a bake-kettle took its 
station beside it. Then with a wooden bowl in one hand and an 
iron spoon in the other, she went from the meal bag to the milk 
pan, and was soon stirring up the batter for a golden corn pone. 
Fairly frothing with lightness, she turned it at length into the 
pioneer’s stove, the ungainly bake-kettle, and putting on the heavy 


lid, enveloped it in lively cinders and left it to go brown and crisp 
and deliciously sweet. Then the cheerful sound of the coffee-mill 
was heard, and ere long the grateful aroma of the distilling draught 
gently diffused itself through the cabin. A venison ham was 
taken down from a niche in the corner, and some generous slices 
were soon broiling over a clear bed of hard wood coals. Then a 
rude table was drawn out, but the cloth that covered it, which was 
carefully taken from the bottom of an old chest, was a fine, snowy 
damask one, from the looms of the old world. The “ Queen’s 
Ware ” was of the most unhandsome pattern and cheapest style, 
but the knives were ivory handled and the forks and spoons of 
solid silver. There was a pitcher of golden cream, a bowl of 
purest white sugar, a lump of delicately stamped butter, a glass 
of amber-hued honey, a saucer of preserved strawberries, and an- 
other of the delicious yellow plum of the woodland. A cold, 
roast prairie hen and a venison pastry were added when the smok- 
ing viands from the hearth were dished. Then lifting the lid from 
a rude packing-box, she took thence a china bowl, and filling it with 
warm water and throwing over her arm a towel, fine and snowy as 
the linen on the table, she bore it to the couch of the stranger and 
gently awoke him. 

Completely restored to his consciousness by his sound, sweet 
sleep, Hugh arose, no longer a reeling sick man, but a noble 
young soldier, whose mission it seemed might be to protect with 
his stout arm and gallant heart the fair girl who thus far had been 
his saving angel. And when he had partaken of the delicious 
repast she had prepared, his strength seemed entirely restored, and 
he marvelled that he could ever have been so worn and weak as 
when he tremblingly knocked at that cabin door. And then, too, 
he leisurely surveyed his young hostess, and a wondering, admir- 
ing, almost adoring, glance he cast towards her as she, with quiet 
gracefulness, gathered up the dishes, rinsed and returned them to 
their places on a rude shelf and then put away the remnants of 
the meal. There was the same strange blending of refinement 
and rudeness in the dress that was seen in the adornings of the 
table, and yet it was picturesque in the extreme. Her fect were 
encased in beautifully embroidered moccasins; her dress was a 
close-fitting habit of rich broadcloth, bordered at the hem and 
cuffs with the skin of the silver-grey fox, a collar of the same rare 
fur, surrounding her snow-white neck. But that was fastened at 
the throat by a delicate spray of gold, while over it hung a chain 
of the same precious metal, and pendant from that a jewelled 
cross. A diamond ring and others of plain gold flashed from her 
fingers, which though somewhat brown and calloused, were yet 
tapering as a queen’s. 

But the strange wonderings which the sight of those rich jewels 
on a maiden in that lonely cabin awakened in the mind of Hugh, 
were forgotten as often as his glance rested on the exquisite beau- 
ty of her countenance. Such dark, eloquent, yet mournfully ten- 
der eyes it seemed to him had never before met his ; nor ever had 
he seen a brow so regal, a cheek so “ fair, not pale,” lips with such 
delicious curves and such coral hues, nor such a wealth of tresses, 
dark as midnight, yet soft and rich as untwisted silk. 

“What a glorious picture she would make,” said fancy to him, 
while at the same moment his heart spake up and whispered in 
thrilling tones “‘ what a glorious wife.” And then came a fearful 
spasm ; perhaps she was even then the beloved companion of some 
brave pioneer, and had forsaken all the endcarments of civiliza- 
tion for the love of her own fond husband. But no; she had 
called “father,” when first he heard her voice, and there was a 
certain girlish grace about her which assured him that she yet sus- 
tained no dearer relation in life than that of the affectionate child. 
But how came she there, away out in that prairie cabin, miles 
from a white man’s home? He forbore for a time to question 
her, but his curiosity at length mastered his politeness, and in gen- 
tle, brotherly tones he expressed his surprise at meeting a pale- 
faced maiden there. 

“JI wonder not,” she said, in reply, “that it seems strange to 
you. It will seem stranger still when I tell you that J have lived 
here already four long years, and ip all that time seen none but 
Indian females, and beside yourself only two white mon.” And 
she breathed a deep, long sigh. 

“But what could have induced you to penetrate thus far into 
the wilds of the territory ?” asked he, involuntarily. 

She hesitated a moment, then answered, in a low, sad tone : 

“The love I cherish towards an unfortunate father ;” and there 
was an instinctive shrinking in of her soul that made Hugh feel, 
plainer than words would have told him, that the subject was 
painful one. 

He adroitly changed the conversation, but listened eagerly while 
she told him of the wild adyentures that had characterized their 
lonely life, and the many strange and beautiful things that had 
bordered their pathway. She pictured to him that vast stretch of 
prairie that surrounded them, and discoursed most eloquently of 
its green and flowery charms through the spring and summer 
time, of its golden hues in autumn, when the first light frosts had 
crisped its waving grass, of its fearful magnificence when the 
crimson billows of flame surged over it, and of its sullen sea-like 
grandeur when the white snow was heaped in its hollows and 
crested in its ridges. Then she told him of the glory of the wood- 
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land which lay only a little way to the west of their cabin, and the 
beauty of the softly flowing Des Moines, whose waters were of a 
crystal clearness, and whose banks so rich in agates and pearl-like 
ghetls. Then she sketched the Indian warrior, whose hunting- 
grounds were as yet all around them, and whose dusky bride had 
often tarried beside their hearth, teaching her wild-wood arts, and 
weaving.sometimes for her hair a graceful wreath from the silver 
es of the rainbow-colored birds that were ever fluttering in 

the old tree-tops. 
“ And do you fancy such companionship? Have you no fears 


of Indian stratagems and Indian cruelties ?” asked Hagh. 

A shudder ran over the young girl, and her face grew suddenly 
very pale, and she looked timidly around ere she replied. 

“ Until a month ago, I had never known one, for the Indian, if 
met with kindness, is as much, nay, more, to be depended on than 
are our brothers. But now, I live in constant terror. My father 
has offended one of the young chiefs, and the consequence, I feel, 
will be fatal to him or me, and perhaps to both. My father has 
realized it too, and since then, until to day, has not ventured cut 
of sight of home. But though he has carefully sought traces of 
Indian steps, he has in all that time seen none, and so this morn- 
ing, noting by his keen eye the approach of a fearful storm, he 
went to his old hunting-hut in the timber. The deer, you know, 
always rush to the woodland for shelter, and he expected to be 
able to kill enough to-day to last us through the season. But I 
feel that he has run a fearful risk.” 

“And you dared, knowing your red friends were incensed 
against you, you dared to stay here all alone,” exclaimed her lis- 
tener. “I wonder that you consented to let me in. Did you not 
fear it might be some Indian in disguise *” 

“An Indian could not speak as did you, sir; and if my own 
senses had misled me, these trusty friends would have proved 
true ;”’ and she pointed to the dogs. “‘ They can scent an Indian 
as far as he can one of the pale-faces. They are well trained, too. 
My father received them as a dying gift from the old trapper who 
lived in this cabin when we came; and he had trained them well, 
for the country was wilder then than now by much. Would you 
believe it, though they will bark in their very loudest tones when 
a white man comes near, they will never breathe a sound if it be 
an Indian; but if you are awake they will come and stand before 
you, and look at you with a glance which once seen can never 
be forgotten ; while if you are asleep, they will awaken you in the 
most cautious way, and warn you of the danger with mute elo- 
quence. 0, they are two precious, noble friends.” And she pat- 
ted them fondly. They crouched by her feet afterwards, and 
burying her little moccasins in their shaggy sides, she bowed her 
head on her hands and seemed to dream. ~ 

Hugh mused for a long time on his strange adventure, and then 
feeling very weary again, he noiselessly heaped fresh fuel on to 
the fire and stole off to his couch of buffalo robes. His dreams 
were at first wild and fearful, then strangely fantastic, and then 
sadly beautiful; for in every variation of the shifting scene the 
face of Eleanor, paler, yet lovely and loving, looked up to him 
with an entreating fondness. Then a dense black cloud covered 
her kneeling form, and then as it parted, he seemed to be lying on 
a bed of roses with the cheek of the maiden pressed close to his 
lips. As he reached out his arms to enshrine her in a fond em- 
brace, he awoke ; and lo, with her face close to his own was she 
of whom he had dreamed. He uttered a cry half of surprise and 
half of joy. In an instant a warning finger was pressed to his 
lips and in almost inaudible tones she murmured : 

“For your life, breathe not a loud word! Listen! There are 
Indians about. They surround us, but I cannot guess their mode 
of attack. Rise and arm yourself, and then creep into the dark- 
est corner. Be careful and make not the least noise, for they are 
a wary foe. They think me alone. ©O,”—and she pressed her 
heart convulsively—“ they have doubtless slain my kind father, 
and would now bear off his daughter to the wigwam of their 
chief.” 

Hugh was a gallant fellow. He had won brilliant laurels on the 
battle-field, and felt the old war-spirit strong within him again as 
he leaped up and prepared himself to encounter a new foe. He 
carried a brace of pistols and a double-barrelled fowling-piece ; 
and with a soldier’s thoughtfulness, he had immediately after sup- 
per withdrawn the damp charges and dried the three before the 
fire. It was short work for him to reload them now, and beside 
them a pair which the trapper’s daughter handed him. He then 
unsheathed his hunting-knife and felt its blade to make sure it 
was keen and polished. And then he looked for a spet where he 
could ambuacade himself and arms. A little tent bed occupied 
one of the recesses which the huge fireplace formed on both its 
sides, and this was draped with deer skins dressed to a beautiful 
whiteness, In that he ensconced himself, while Eleanor threw 
herself on the couch which he had left, fMiguing sleep, but clutch- 
ing nervously her pistols. 

Hugh’s ear was keen, but although the tempest had lulled, and 
only an occasional wild sob ran around the cabin, he could de- 
tect no sounds that told of human foes. After awhile the howl of 
a wolf was heard. As it died away, he saw the two dogs leave 
the door, beside which they had stood like petrifactions, and ad- 
vance cantioushy to the hearth, and then it seemed to the listener 
that a dull noise was heard on the roof. It instantly occurred to 
him that the foo would strive to make their ingress down the chim- 
ney, thinking doubtless to find their fair captive alone and asleep 
and to fetter her with but little trouble. Through his loophole, 
which was a slit in the hangings, he watched, O, how intently, the 
huge fireplace, whose brands had all burned down to embers. 
After awhile his heart leaped up with a strange, wild thrill as he 
Saw @ moccasined foot appear. The dogs saw it quite as soon as 
he, and withdrew at once to the side of their mistress, Very cau- 


tiously did the Indian descend, but at length he landed safely and 
noiselessly, too. But no sooner had he shaken and stretched him- 
self out to his usual dimensions, ridding himself of the cramps 
with which his descent had tortured him, than the largest of the 


dogs, without a single warning growl, dashed at his throat, and 
clenched it with such a convulsive hold that the savage fell with a 
dull, dead sound. The other dog fastened himself to his knees, 
and although he struggled violently, yet the surprise was too sud- 
den and the attack too strange and powerful for the victim to make 
at once a successful resistance. 


Hngh felt that his time for action was come, but not wishing to 
alarm the many who might be outside, he left his retreat with 
only his knife ; but that was soon buried deep in the heart of the 
red man. There was a quiver of the muscles, a stifled groan, and 
le lay dead before him. Eleanor sprung from her couch and 
gazed earnestly at him, and then turning to Hugh, said, quickly : 

“Tt is as I supposed. This is Wa-wa-tu-sa, the friend of 
Hi-was-see, the young chief who sought me for a bride. He has 
thought to enter this way and open the door for him and his other 
braves. Get back, for they will soon suspect some foul play.” 

It was as she said. The door was cautiously handled, and then 
the notes of a bird went whistling around the cabin, and then all 
was still. But the soldier’s ear, made keener by distrust, soon 
noted the same dull noise on the roof, and as it continued longer 
than before, he judged correctly that the remaining savages, guess- 
ing that something had befallen their spy, were coming in their 
whole strength upon them. With one of his pistols cocked and 
pointed through his loophole, he watched intently. It was not 
long ere a second foe had descended and bent with an amazed 
look over his prostrate friend. As he lifted wp his head, he gave 
a tremendous whoop ; but it was the last sound that ever burst 
from his lips—a shot from the soldier’s pistol entering his heart. 
Then rushing from his concealment, Hugh stationed himself be- 
fore the couch of Eleanor, and handing her his pistol, bade her 
reload it at once. 

He had scarcely reached her side ere a third Indian sprung 
rather than crept down the orifice; but as he straightened himself 
after the leap, a full charge from the fowling-piece threw him upon 
the other two, a bloody and soon cold burden. The fourth war- 
rior that descended was not so easily overcome though. It was 
Hi-was-see himself, and burning with love for the white girl and 
rage towards her defender who had slain his best braves, he sprung 
so suddenly on Hugh that his gun was knocked from his hand, 
and in an instant he was wrestling with the brawny Indian. The 
dogs fastened themselves on the legs of the intruder, but their 
bite, fierce and tense as it was, seemed not to annoy him in the 
least, and Hugh was fast yielding to the superior physical form ot 
his foe when a pistol shot echoed through the cabin, and he felt 
his enemy’s grasp relax and the warm blood oozing from his breast 
and dripping over his own hands. 

“ You have played a brave part,” said Hugh, as releasing him- 
self he beheld the Indian reel and finally fall to the floor. “ Your 
Indian lover will never again throw his tomahawk or swing to his 
belt the gory scalp. Good Heavens, but it is a fearful sight!” 

There came a faint whisper from Hi-was-see. Eleanor went and 
knelt beside him and wiped away the death-dews which her own 
hand had started. 

“ Proud white father,” breathed he, “think Indian no good—no 
fit to have his pale child live in wigwam of chief’s son. Hi-was-see 
say she shall. He make one of skin, white as her face—soft as 
her cheek—white buffalo robe to sleep on. He love her—he carry 
her all the days he here on his big heart—like white squaw carry 
little pappoose. Proud white father say no—he call Indian dog, 
and say bad things. Hi-was-see remember—he wait till good 
time—he kill old white father—then come for white girl—she kill 
him—but he love her—hate her white brave though—hate him— 
love her.” 

The words were breathed in such broken English that only one 
used to the Indian could have understood him, and as the last 
word fell from his lips, he gasped, and the fearful death-spasm 
finished all. 

“ My father, my unhappy father!” cried the orphaned girl, “to 
this—an untimely death in the forest—did thy proud passions 
bring thee. Alas! I feared thee while living more than I loved 
thee, yet now that thou art gone, what will become of me— 
motherless, fatherless, friendless !”” 

“Nay,” said Hugh, earnestly, leading her to a seat, for she was 
almost fainting, “not friendless. In the fur and beautiful East, I 
have uw father, mother and sister, and in memory of your saving 
kindness to me, they will cherish you as one of their own dear 
household.” And he sat down beside her, and after he had learned 
her story, he planned their work for the morrow. 

There was no time to lose, for Hi-was-see was son to a powerful 
Dacotah chief, and a fearful revenge would be taken on them 
should they be discovered. As soon as it was light enough to see, 
the horses were saddled and brought by Hugh to the door. A 
large flat stone, which served as a hearth, was lifted afier many 
efforts, and from a deep hole underneath Eleanor took a couple of 
money-belts, heavy with gold, and a small casket. Concealing 
them as well as she could, she took from a packing-box a robe of 
fur, and enveloping herself in it, told him, with a quivering voice, 
that she was ready. 

“TI leave much behind that is of value. ‘There are many solid 
silver articles in those two boxes, and fine linen and rich clothing ; 
but if I save life, let them go. Alas, they were of but little com- 
fort to me while | owned them !” 

Wildly did they gallop away ftom the bloody cabin, the maiden 
leading the way through the timber to the Des Moines, for al- 
though the prairie track was familiar to her in summer time, she 


dared not attempt to find it after so fierce a storm. The ice on 


the river was thick and strong, and like hunted deer they sped 
adown it till they had passed ten miles. 

“There is old Ben’s cabin,” said the maiden, as a thin wreath 
of smoke was seen lazily curling up through a thicket of wild 


plum-trees. “He is one of the two old trappers whom my fa- 
ther’s strange life introduced to me. He will be faithful, I 
know.” 

“I was fraid—I knowed it most,” said he when they had related 
the tragedy of the night; “but your father was an orf proud 
one; he brought it all on him. With fair words he might have 


kept the red-skins off and got out of their way. But it’s no use 
erying—what’s done can’t be undone.” And the old man busied 
himself with preparing a woodland breakfast for the couple, say- 
ing as he did so: “Reckon you had no appetite this morning. 
Them red-skins is tarnal bad corpses.” 

Then guiding them to the road, he went with them to a cabin 
ten miles below, and having engaged the trapper who owned it to 
go with them to the garrison at Fort Des Moines, he hastened 
back to save, as he said, “all the pretties” that were owned by 
Eleanor, assuring her that “the tarnal redskins should never 
have the fingering of them.” 

By hard riding they reached the fort that night, and Hugh had 
little difficulty in obtaining from his commander both leave of 
absence and an escort of soldiers to the Mississippi. 

There was much surprise in the old homestead when the son so 
suddenly returned, and brought, too, such a beauteous stranger. 
But when their tale was told, the trapper’s daughter was taken at 
once to the hearts of father, mother and sister, and the love Hugh 
said should be given to her, flowed forth so freely that her young 
life, so long blighted and sad, became again fresh, joyous and gay. 
And that its summer was as golden and rich as its spring had 
been cheerless and poor, you may guess from the fact that the first 
robe she put on, when she laid aside the black she wore for the 
dead, was one of the purest white satin, and the first festive gath- 
ering she met with, the bright, joyous one that assembled in the 
old family home to greet her as bride—the bride of her own dear 
Hugh. 


THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE. 


As in Beethoven’s matchless music there runs one idea, worked 
out through all the changes of measure and of key, now almost 
hidden, now breaking out in rich natural melody, whispered in the 
treble, murmured in the base, dimly saggested in the prelude, but 
growing clearer and clearer as the work proceeds, winding grad- 
ually back until it ends in the key in which it began, and closes in 
triumphant harmony; so throughout the whole Bible, there rans 
one great idea—man’s ruin by sin, and his redemption by grace; 
in a word, Jesus Christ, the Saviour. This runs through the Old 
Testament, that prelude to the New, dimly promised at the fall, 
and more clearly to Abraham ; typified in the ceremonies of the 
law ; all the events of sacred history paving the way for his com- 
ing; his descent proved in the genealogies of Ruth and Chronicles ; 
spoken of as Shiloh by Jacob, as the Star by Balaam, as the 
Prophet by Moses ; the David of the Psalms ; the Redeemer looked 
for by Job; the Beloved of the Song of Songs. We find him in 
the sublime strains of the lofty Isaiah ; in the writings of the ten- 
der Jeremiah ; in the mysteries of the contemplative Ezekiel; in 
the visions of the beloved Daniel; the great idea growing clearer 
and clearer as the time drew on. Then the full harmony broke 
out in the song of the angels, “Glory to God in the highest; on 
earth peace, good-will towards men.” And Evangelists and 
Apostles taking up the theme, the strain closes in the same key in 
which it began; the devil, who troubles the first paradise, forever 
excluded from the second; man restored to the favor of God ; and 
Jesus Christ the key-note of the whole.—American Messenger. 
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WHY THERE IS NO RAIN IN PERU. 


In Peru, South America, rain is unknown. The coast of Peru 
is within the region of perpetual southeast trade winds, and though 
the Peruvian shores are on the verge of the great South Sea 
boiler, yet it never rains there. ‘The reason is plain. The south- 
east trade winds in the Atlantic Ocean first strike the water on the 
coast of Africa. Travelling to the northwest they blow obliquely 
across the ocean until they reach the coast of Brazil. By this 
time they are heavily laden with vapor, which they continue to 
bear along across the continent, depositing it as they go, and sup- 
plying with it the sources of the Rio de la Plata and the southern 
tributaries of the Amazon. Finally they reach the snow-capped 
Andes, and here is wrung from them the last particle of moisture 
that a very low temperature can extract. Reaching the summi: 
of that range, they now tumble down as cool and dry winds on 
the Pacitic slopes beyond. Meeting with no evaporating surface, 
and no temperature colder than that to which they were subjected 
on the mountain tops, they reach the ocean before they become 
charged with fresh vapor, and before, therefore, they have any 
which the Peruvian climate can extract. Thus we see how the 
top of the Andes becomes the reservoir from which are supplied 
the rivers of Chili and Pera.—Branswick Telegraph. 
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has a fall of sixty feet in fifteen rods. 
The river scenery is here remarkably 
wild and pi ue, and well worthy 
the study of artists. About seven 
hundred acres of land adjoining the 
falls have been purchased by a com- 
pany of capitalists, who intend build- 
ing up a manufacturing city. Adam 
has been constructed across the river, 
and a canal sixty feet wide has been 
dug, extending above the falls 
to the mills; and such is the forma- 
tion of the ground, that the water 
can be used several times. Four 
principal corporations are now run- 
ning about 70,000 spindles, manufac- 
turing coarse cottons, prints, tweeds, 
satinets, flannels, etc. Here, also, we 
find a machine shop 400 feet by 70, 
and four stories high, with a or. for one thousand hands. 
There is another machine shop o by a private individual for 
manufacturing steam engines. The manufacturing capital of 
Lewiston is about $2,000,000. Lewiston has five churches, a 
bank, a savings institution, a valuable public library, a first class 
hotel, and a newspaper. schools are among the best in the 
State. Below, we present a view of the Maine State Seminary, 
drawn expressly for the “ Pictorial” by Champney. This institu- 
tion was chartered by the legislature of Maine on the 16th of 
March, 1855, and is located at Lewiston, Maine. It has received 
$5000 in money from the State; and whenever “buildings are 
erected suitable for the accommodation and the purposes of the 
seminary,” and the same shall be “ready to use as a place for the 
education of youth,” it is to receive the scrip of the State in the 
sum of $10,000. The ten thousand dollars must be kept as a per- 
manent fund, the State paying the interest (six per cent.) semi- 
annually. Besides the $15,000 donated by the State, the town of 
Lewiston has given an equal sum, five thousand of which is from 
the Lewiston Water Power Company. Some ten thousand dol- 
lars, also, have been raised by private contributions from various 
parts of the State. The site embraces twenty acres, costing over 
$5000. ‘The corner-stone of the centre building, as seen in the 
engraving, was laid with appropriate exercises on the 26th of June, 
1856, and the building is completed outside. It takes the name of 
“ Hathorn Hall,” in memory of Deacon Seth Hathorn, of Wool- 
wich, a venerable member of the Free-Will Baptist church, and 
who has largely contributed for its erection. It is 86 by 50, three 
stories high. ¢ first story contains a chemical room, philo- 
sophical room, laboratory and library room ; the second story con- 
tains the chapel and two recitation rooms ; the third story contains 
six recitation rooms, and two rooms for literary societies. The two 
wing buildings are each 147 feet by 44, three stories high above 
the ment, one for males, the other for females. The dining- 
room will be in the basement of the ladies’ hall. The foundation 
of the i wing is already laid. The whole is to be built of 
brick, and is under the direction of a distinguished Boston archi- 
tect, Mr. G.J. F. Bryant. The Maine State Seminary is designed 
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to be open, like a common academy, for boys and girls of all 
and ranks of scholarship ; but, in Tsien, it will have a Seidler 
course of study (probably three years), and will give diplomas to 
such students as may complete this course. It is by a 
of its friends that the school will be as soon as the fall 
of 1857. The Maine State Seminary is under the care of the 
Free-Will Baptist denomination, though it is not a “sectarian 
school” in any im r sense of the term. Like a large number 
of the schools of the State, a majority of the trustees are members 
of a particular Christian denomination. But while a majority of 
the board of the trustees are Free-Will Baptists, men of other reli- 
gious faiths are among its warmest and most active friends. By 
its charter, the institution is purely “literary ;” and while moral 
and Christian principles will be taught, all students will be left 
free in their religious creeds, wag Coes their right to worship 
God where, and how they please. board of trustees consists 
of Rev. Ebenezer Knowlton, President ; Rev. Oren B. Cheney, 
Secretary; Francis Lyford, Esq., Treasurer ; Samuel Swanton, 
Esq., Rev. Nahum Brooks, Auditors. Rev. Oren B. Cheney, Gene- 
ral Agent ; William R. Frye, Francis Lyford, Abel Chadwick, W. 
H. Littlefield, E. Knowlton, Alonzo Garcclon, O. B. ee 
Building Committee. Facuuty.—Rev. Oren B. Cheney, A. M., 
Principal: George H. Ricker, A. M., John A. Lowell, A. M.— 
one vacancy. iss Rachel J. Symonds, ress; Miss Jennie 
W. Ho t. Miss Mary R. Cushman. An institution established 
on so liberal a basis as that we have noticed, cannot fail to attain 
high eminence, and to exercise a beneficial influence far and wide. 
The exertions everywhere making to multiply and elevate the 
character of our schools and academies, show that the descendants 
of the founders of our republic fully recognize the great truth, 
that the education of the masses is the palladium of our liberty. 
But for the early care bestowed on popular education by the wise 
colonists who peopled this continent, we never should have at- 
tained our present political strength and independence. The con- 
dition of countries in which the education of the people is neglect- 
ed, shows the ruinous result of an opposite policy from that which 
the wisdom of our forefathers i 


A FLEMISH NUNNERY. 
The nuns never lie down, but 


with straw, about three feet , at 

eq tos 

port the beck. re is no tlow, 


neither are there sheets, only 
one small thin blanket. A —_ 
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ground, and the sleeping habit hung 
on a. peg behind the . There 
window open , on to garden, 
and the honeysuckle which embow- 
ered it, gave something of a cheerful 
aspect to the denuded little dormito- 
ry. They rise at half past four, are 
only allowed five minutes to wash 
dress, and go down 
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al 


ing, mending, sweeping, scouring, etc. rule of the lay sisters 
is slightly less severe in every particular, but even this. is 
persons 


to startle most secular . who showed 
us the mysteries of the house was a very pleasant, amiable-looking 
woman of about thirty-five. She had a peculiarly calm, holy ex- 
pression of countenance, and ex herself perfectly happy in 
the life of which she had m 
since. The discipline they observe, she said, was bon pour l'ame et 


E this was another considerable grievance to her ; 
but she said she kept her trouble to herself, and it as one 
of the acts of submission to the will of her superior, to. which her 
rule bound her. The first night they arrived in London, when 
shown into the room where 


aced it half upright against the wall, and had reason to be 
satisfied with expedient.—F lemish , 


MARRIAGE IN LAPLAND. 

It is death in Lapland to marry a maid without her parents’ or 
friends’ consent; t if one bear affection to a young maid, 
upon breaking thereof to her friends, the fashion is, that a day is 
appointed for their friends to mect to behold the two young par- 
ties run a race together. The maid is allowed in starting the ad- 
vantage of a third part in the race, so that it is impossible, except 
she will of herself, that she should be overtaken. If the maid 
overrun her suitor, the matter is ended; he must never have her, 
it being penal for the man to renew the offer of marriage. But it 
the virgin has affection for him, though at first running hard to 
try the truth of her love, she will some casualty, and a 

Lapland. 


voluntary halt, before the end of the race.— Travels in 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 
The views on this page, drawn ———— 
=e upright. I went up a narrow 
for us by Mr. Champney, represent SSS sleep uprig ps q 
the new County Buildings, Auburn, ie corkscrew, stone staircase into their 
Maine, and the Maine State Semi- ——- =e cells, and saw these ney 
, Lewiston, designed by G. J. Se — lle beds ; they consist of a hard and 
F. Bryant, of this city. Lewiston — most cylindrical mattress, stuffed 
is situated on the left bank of the = 
crossed by a bridge 1700 feet long, 
Lawrence Railroad at Leeds, eleven Ps 
miles above. Lewiston has recently — re 
== 
= == — 
pour € corps aussi. t seems 
house, to prevent too great an attachment to one locality. She 
and another lay sister were sent, a short time ago, on a mission to 
the beds were, of course, horizontal, This was a difficulty which 
had mes sp their minds to adopt 
position mt no sooner had they 
tried it, than they found it impossible to sleep. Accordingly v= | 
| relinquished the attempt, and taking the mattress off the bedstead, 
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GRAND FALLS ON THE NEPISIGUIT RIVER, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

We have placed on this page some fine engravings trom beanti- 
ful drawings. made in the localities represented by Mr. Barry, 
taken expressly for the Pictorial. They delineate fresh and un- 
hackneyed scenes, for New Bru 


ing in the “ Nepisiguit.” A sportsman, accoutred with 
high and furnished wi les and reel, has 
made his cast and is en in playing the delicious and exhil- 
arating game for this which rate | in the New Brunswick 
waters. How old “Christopher North” of Blackwood, would 


have enjoyed such a scene! And 
from 
after having landed a royal speci- 
of te of tiver, 
he would have celebrated his tri- 
umph in undying words! The 
river “ isiguit,” emptying it- 
self in Bathurst Harbor, is widely 
known as one of the three most 


ty Wi, 4 
ii 


celebrated sglmon runs ot North 
America, and well deserves its 
Indian name of “ Noisy Water.” 
From a mountain rivulet it grad- 
ually widens into a rapid stream, 
rushing through the wilderness 
for many miles to the “ Grand 
Falls,” delineated in one of our 
engravings, where, in his season, 
the delicious “salmon, king of fishes,” may be always found. 
The river at this point descends between high walls of solid rock, 
over one hundred feet in height, and sweeps with fearful velocity 
down a rocky bed of millstone for many a league, making the 

lace remarkable for its marvellous beauty, its romance and sub- 
fimity. Here the —_ and the artist may dwell for weeks, undis- 
turbed in study, from the “least little weedy wild blossom,” to 
the mountain pines, delight in the continuous sound of the noisy 
water, and obtain unbounded joy from ever-changing skies. The 

ace is easily reached, by steamer from Boston to St. John, thence 
y stage to Chatham, again by the same conveyance to Ba- 
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BATHURST, ON 1HE BAY DE CHALEUR, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


thurst, where there is a good tavern, kept by Mr. James Weatherall, 
a genuine Yankee, whose willingness to render comfort is — 
ee Sportsmen from the States, the 

even Europe with pleasure will join with us i 
life and a one” to the jolly landlord 
Hotel. Our third illustration is an accurate del the 
town of Bathurst, which is situated on the Bay de Chaleur in the 
British provinces, fifty miles from the Galf of St. La It 
contains about four thousand inhabitants, and is noted for its ex- 


CASTING THE FLY FOR SALMON. 


ports of lumber, and for its fine millstones. Like most of the 
towns in the —, it is lacking in business excitement. The 
seven days of the week seem all alike. The houses are small and 

rly built, without the slightest regard to architectural taste. 
The large building on the right of the picture is the steam saw- 
mill of Ferguson and Co., a branch of a noted Glasgow house. 
The Roman Catholic Church upon the hilltop, was built for the 
French residents. A little to the left of this may be seen the old 
windmill and dwelling-house of the first settler, Mr. Charles 
Doucett. The time-worn edifice crowning the eminence on the 
left of the picture, is the Presbyterian Church, while under it is 
shown a portion of the bridge connecting the two sides of the 
town. The whole picture is an exact delineation of the town as 
it appears. In our sketches ot various localities we aim, in the 
first place, at accuracy of representation, and afterwards at such 
pictorial effect as the nature of the scenes will admit. A com- 
mon fault with drawings of places is, that artists, in aiming at 
effect are apt to sacrifice truth; we have always carefully avoided 
this, as we wish to record only faithful transcripts of all localities 
in our pages, daguerreotypes, as it were, of actual scenes. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SONNET UPON AN ANONYMOUS POEM. 


BY JAMES FRANELIN FITTS. 


Earth, dost thou hide with mould the hand that wrote 
This poem, teeming with the muse’s fire? 

Oblivion, is he thine whose fingers smote 
With timid movement such a thrilling lyre’? 
What was his highest hope—his first desire? 

A noble mind, perchance, a soul endued 
With heaven-born impulse: elevated higher 

Than this cold world with sympathies so rude ; 
In vain I ask: what boots it to inquire, 

Since from the past no echoes eer return’ 
The past! Behold the mighty funeral pyre 

Of many a noble deed; the fatal urn, 

To which our weeping eyes with backward glances turn! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MRS. WATTS’S DREAM. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Ir is now many years since I was travelling in the great valley 
of the Mississippi, towards the north ; but at the time I am speak- 
ing of, railroads were unknown, and so bad were the thorough- 
fares that wheeled vehicles in many places were quite out of the 
question. So I, like many others, who peddled various kinds of 
wares, was compelled to make my rounds on a pack-horse, and 
put up with such accommodations for myself and beast as chance 
and circumstances furnished. 

I can assure you that these were, for the most part, none of the 
best, as taverns were, like “angels’ visits, few and far between,” 
in those days. There were no smart hotels in the backwoods, with 
bowing landlords, and ready hostlers, and fine waiters, and a com- 
fortable bed, in a room all to yourself. Nothing of the kind. 
You had to rough it, or go further, and fare worse, perhaps. But 
spite of such inconveniences, there was a wild charm in that kind 
of journeying—a sense of independence about it, which one has 
not the least idea of, in these days of lightning trains, when he is 
whirled along at the rate of sixty miles an hour, like a mouse in a 
trap that is tied to the tail of a mad dog. You stopped or started 
when you pleased, and if you did not go quite so fast as now, 
you had a better chance of getting safely to your journey’s end. 

There was another great charm for me in those old travelling 
times. What could be pleasanter at the end of a long day’s travel 
than to fall in with a set of jolly fellows who made a half-circle 
round # great wood fire, whose back-log was part of the trunk of 
a tree felled in the forest by which we were surrounded and shut 
im, as it were, from all the world, and passed the time in stories 
that were often varied by personal experiences, which proved that 
the travelling merchants then were to the full as cute as the smart- 
est Yankee pedler who now practises with his soft sawder on rural 
simplicity. Some time I will record a few of these revelations, 
for I am quite sure they would be as interesting as the thunderous 
literature of Mr. Triptolemus Muff, or the silken sentimentalities 
of that sweet authoress, “ Carrie Cabbage.” 

Well, on the evening I have specially referred to, I arrived, 
hungry and tired enough, at old Hans Dohlar’s shanty—for it was 
little better though dignified by the name of tavern. Having at- 
tended to my horse, I entered the common room, and joined the 
ring of guests who were smoking, drinking and talking all at 
once, in every kind of known language, it seemed ; and their ap- 
pearances were as different as their dialects. There was the mea- 
gre, chattering, grimacing Frenchman, the heavy, phiegmatic 
Dutchman, the German, with great, gray, watery eyes and large 
meerschaum, the stolid, grave Englishman, the rough, huge-fisted 
backwoodsman, the keen-eyed, hatchet-faced Yankee, the non- 
descript wanderer, no one knew from where, or to whither, or for 
what purpose, as well as others who require no particular mention. 
A heavy storm bad driven these guests to the shelter of Hans Dob- 
lar’s roof, and as it was impossible to accommodate all of them 
with beds, or even “shakedowns,” it seemed tacitly to be agreed 
that the night should be passed away as pleasantly as might be, 
around the fire. So one story after another story was told, songs 
sung, and rough and ready wit awakened peals of laughter which 
drowned the howlings of the storm still raging wildly without. 

The flow of whiskey at length began to abate, and with it the 
stream of talk. In fact, most of us were dozing in arm-chairs, 
when # thundering knock at the door startled us from the enjoy- 
ment of our first dreams. Old Hans lifted his great shock-head 
from the table, and muttering, “ Who ter dayfil ish dis ?” staggered 
to the door and unbarred it, when a stalwort young fellow, with « 
gun in his hand and a wild turkey slung over his shoulder, made 
his appearance. 

“ Ach! mein Gott, ish dis you, Mister Schmidt? Vy vat upon 
earth prings you our vay at dis time o’ night?” asked Hans, in 
astonishment, as the young fellow flung down the bird, placed his 
gun upon a rack, and then deposited his own person on a vacant 
seat. 


“Fact is,” said the youth thus addressed, “I lost myself in the 
woods, and only found out your place by accident. I had been 
shooting all day, but without iuck, till just before dark, when I 
managed to kill that turkey, which, however, I should have failed 
to hit, hadn’t Seth Sprowi, down et Barker's hollow, given me s 
charge or two of the mew-famgied patent shot that he’s got « little 
of from over the water.” 

“ New-fangled shot!” exclaimed several voices; “why, what 
sort of shot is that? Never heered on it, nohow.” 

“ Well, all I know of it is, that it goes straighter to the mark 


than any other. As to the reason, I can’tsee that. All I do know 
is, that I had been shooting all day with this sort,” and he exhib- 
ited a few shot which lay loose if one of his pockets, “and hit 
nothing, scarce; but one charge of Seth Sprowl’s brought down 
that fine fellow there, which will make a breakfast for the com- 
pany, if you'll have it cooked.” 

“ Let me look at the two kinds of shot; I think I can explain 
the difference between them,” said a little weazen-faced, shabbily- 
dressed, oldish man, who, during the evening, had sat close to the 
fire, wrapped up, as it were, in his own thoughts—for he seldom 
spoke or smiled. 

He held out his hand as he said this, and the young man dropped 
into his skinny palm specimens of both kinds of shot. 

“ Well now, gentlemen,” remarked theold fellow, “ I have been 
listening to all your stories for the last few hours, and as I don’t 
want to partake of that turkey without earning my share, if you’ve 
no objection, I'll tell you a short story which these little spheres of 
lead remind me of ; and the best of it is, that my story will be a 
true one, though some of you, I dare say, will doubt it.” 

So a fresh pitcher of whiskey was provided, and the old fellow, 
having moistened his lips, commenced : 

“You don’t believe in dreams, very likely ; well, I do, and am 
going to tell you the story of.a very remarkable dream, but for 
which I should not have been here to-night, and that turkey there 
which Dame Dohlar is plucking would have been quietly roosting 
on his perch.” 

“Guess yer shootin’ with the long bow, now,” said the Yankee 
pedier, with a sneer playing on his saffron-faced countenance. 

“My name is Watts,” went on the little man, heedless of the 
interruption, and twirling about the little leaden globes in the palm 
of one hand with the forefinger of the other, pausing now and 
then in the course of his narrative, as though the perfectly spheri- 
cal and patent shot were tangible periods and colons, and the 
common shot, which looked less regular in their shape, were semi- 
colons and commas, to say nothing of the improved article now 
and then eliciting notes of admiration,—“ my name is Watts, and 
s0 was my father’s, and my grandfather’s before him, and, of 
course, my grandmother’s name was Watts, also.” Here two of 
the patent shot formed themselves into a colon, and a brief pause 
ensued. The young sportsman interrupted it by exclaiming : 

“ Watts—Watts ! why, that name was on the bag in which Seth 
Sprowl got me the shot, some of which you have in your hands. 
If I do not mistake, William Watts was the stamped patentee.” 

“Quite right, sir; you have a quick eye, I see. Well, then, it 
was William Watts’s wife, my grandmother, who dreamed how 
perfectly round gun-shot were to be made, and by so doing made 
her husband’s fortune.” 

“] wish to mercy my old woman would take to dreaming in that 
way !”’ observed one of the listeners. 

“ But,” continued the old man, “it ruined him in the end, for 
all that.” 

“How so?” asked half a dozen voices, and the half dozen 
heads to which those voices belonged were stretched eagerly in the 
direction of the story-teller’s corner. 

“You shall hear,” he said. ‘ As I have intimated, Mr. William 
Watts was my father’s father. I never saw him, for he died long 
before I was born; but I can form a pretty clear idea of him from 
descriptions and a portrait which used to hang in our parlor at 
home. He was a short, plump personage, with cunning gray eyes, 
and like all the other keen Bristol merchants, it used to be said of 
him that he always slept with one of them open. But the wisest 
of us sometimes make mistakes in the long run, and so it hap- 
pened in his case. 

“ My grandfather was a plumber and shot maker, and it was the 
latter branch of his business which was the most profitable. At 
that time, however, shot-making was but a very partially devel- 
oped art, and consisted in merely letting drops of melted lead fall 
into a large vessel of water from a height of two or three feet, 
which caused them suddenly to cool, and retain a rounded shape. 
But as the metal did not thoroughly solidify before it reached the 
water, the sudden contact with the latter caused a little indenta- 
tion on the surface of every shot, exactly at the point where it 
first touched the liquid. Now, gentlemen, if you will examine 
the contents of your pouches, you will observe the depression up- 
on every shot; but in these patent ones, the sphere is perfect and 
unblemished.” 

Here another shot rolled itself into a period, and during its con- 
tinuance in this form, Mr. Watts paid his respects to the pitcher. 

“ But what has all this to do with the dream ?” 

“ Wait a little, and you will see that it has everything to do 
with it, for if there had been no dream in the case you might have 
had unreliable shot until this day. Now my grandfather was him- 
self sportsman enough to know that with the shot he manufac- 
tured no certainty of aim could be secured; but for the life of 
him he could not ascertain the reason. He racked his brain day 
and night for some means of improving the article he made; but 
to no purpose; and at length repeated disappointments caused 
him to become so discontented and morose, that his wife had but 
a poor time of it with him, and sometimes almost wished herself 
shot—if even with the very inferior article her husband made. 

“ Now it fortunately heppened that my grandmother, who was 
a remarkably quiet woman, had more philosophy in her little fin- 
ger than her husband had in his whole composition, and she took 
it into her head that, as for almost every ill there was a cure, 80 
there might be a remedy for bad shot. This ides having taken 
possession of her mind, there it remained; and you all know, 
gentlemen, that if s woman once sets her will upon accomplishing 
anything, Old Nick himself cannot prevent her. So it was with 
my ancestress. Like « sensible woman, she determined to use 
her wits as well as her eyes; and to that end, dey afier day, she 


watched the process of shot-making, as she sat by the water-tank, 
knitting busily away as if for dear life. Her husband noticed, too, 
that she never knitted with such wonderful rapidity as when she 
was watching the shining globules of lead as they dropped from 
the strainer-like square iron pan into the water. But she seldom 
spoke a word, though her eyes, her brain and her fingers were not 
& moment unemployed. So matters went on for many months, 
and as Mr. Watts’s business began to fall off, poverty stared him 
in the face. It was of no use for his wife to encourage him. 
Rather than make imperfect shot he cared not to make any, and 
he must soon have gone to ruin had it not been for his wife’s dream.” 

“Now, then, for it,” sneered the company. 

“One night my grandfather was suddenly roused from com- 
fortable slumber by a vigorous shake of his shoulder, and the 
twitching off of his nightcap. Rubbing his eyes and God-blessing 
himself, he sat bolt upright in bed, and perceived with great sur- 
prise, for the moon was shining brightly into the chamber, that 
his usually quiet wife was frantically dancing about the room with 
a tinder-box in one hand and his working-day breeches in the 
other, and exclaiming, vehemently, not ‘ Eureka,’ as did Archime- 
des of old, but ‘I’ve hit it! I’ve struck the nail on the head ! 
Get up, man alive, before I forget it, and I’ll make your fortune !” 

“ «Hit what? What nail have you struck on the head?’ ques- 
tioned the bewildered Mr. Watts, who sat with his chin on his 
knees, and his eyes staring out of their sockets with amazement. 

«ve dreamed how to make shot without any mark on ’em,’ 
shouted Mrs. Watts, as she converted Mr. Watts’s breeches into a 
nightcap, greatly to the indignation of that gentleman, who swore 
wildly, and fancying his wife’s freak would soon be over, laid 
down and prepared for another snooze. 

“But Mrs. Watts had no idea of that sort of thing, and the 
clothes were dragged off the bed in no time, a light was struck, 
and half an hour afterwards, the astonished husband being more 
thoroughly awakened, was told the particulars of his wife’s won- 
derfal dream. 

“* Well, it seems reasonable enough,’ remarked that gentleman , 
when his wife had finished her story, ‘but the proof of the pud- 
ding, Mrs. Watts, lies, you know, in the cating. I don’t put 
much faith in dreams. Besides, I don’t see how yours could come 
true more than other people’s.’ 

«But I do,’ responded his lady—“ J do, and what is more, I’ll 
try it, and you shall help me; so let’s go about it at once.’ 

“Mrs. Watts had dreamed that if the drops of melted lead 
were allowed to fall through the air from a considerable height, so 
as to get thoroughly hardened before they reached the water, their 
perfectly spherical form would not be damaged by contact there- 
with. Now whether the good lady hed so unconsciously arrived 
at this conclusion in the course of her meditations on the subject 
as to cause her mind to be impressed with it in a dream, it is of 
no importance to inquire; most probably, however, such was the 
case ; but she was a truthful woman, and to her dying day de- 
clared that the idea came to her in a dream, and in no other way. 

“The day broke, and my grandmother, all impatience to test 
the truth of her vision, determined at once to try the experiment. 
Opposite her house was a church with a lofty tower, which she 
selected as the most suitable place of operation. The sexton was 
a neighbor. From him she borrowed the key, and by six o’clock 
in the morning my grandfather had got his apparatus ready, and 
with a charcoal-burner, some lead, a bucket of water, and the shot- 
card, as the implement was called through which the melted load 
was poured to form drops, both husband and wife, with great 
secrecy, repaired to the old church, and locked themselves in. 
The staircase of the tower was circular, so that a wall of great 
distance from its summit, formed a most convenient shot-factory, 
and at the top of it Mr. Watts placed his ‘card,’ while at its bot- 
tom my grandmother stood beside the bucket of water, on the 
contents of which, before long, so much might depend. 

“ All was at last ready, and down came the molten shower of 
glistening metallic drops. Hissing and spluttering, they fell into 
the water, until all the lead was used, and then, with eager 
haste, my grandmother plunged her hand into the now warm 
fluid and drew a quantity of the shot therefrom. Selecting one, 
she examined it with a microscopic eye, and then another and 
another were subjected to the same scrutiny. Each and all were 
ascertained to be faultless in form and sphericity. The great tri- 
umph had been achieved ; the night vision was a sober reality, and 
when Mr. Watts came down from his extemporized workshop 
above, she flung her arms around his neck and exclaimed : 

“«There, my dear, what do you say to my dream now ?” 

“What he said in reply, gentlemen, I don’t know, but I know 
what he did. He went off, after breakfast, and applied for a pa- 
tent, which in due time he secured. He then built a shot-tower in 
his native city, Bristol, the first in the world, and soon acquiring 
a large fortune, retired from trade, But his prudent wife died, 
and with her went his good luck. He commenced building at 
Clifton a proposed magnificent terrace, on which were to be reared 
a row of splendid houses. But having sold his patent, he could 
not get enough ready cash to carry out his intentions, and on the 
foundations only of his great work he expended every shilling he 
had in the world. The luckless place is called Watis’s folly wo 
this day. 

“ The end of my poor grandfather was tragical. Having begged 
a bag of shot from the person to whouw he had disposed of his 
right in the patent, he put e heavy charge into a gun and shot bim- 
self through the head. His son, my father, struggled throug! te 
world in poverty and neglect, till he died, leaving me penniless, 
and that, gentlemen, is how it came to pass that I ventured to this 
country, in hope of bettering my fortune. Now you will under- 
stand why it is that I am here, and also how it comes that that 
wild turkey is browning 80 nicely before the fire.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO G. M. BUNN. 


BY C. BACKUS. 


Thou bereaved one, look to Heaven, 
Pour thy spirit forth in prayer, 

God will give thee, in his wisdom, 
Strength thy lonely lot to bear. 


Those he loveth he will chasten, 
Dost believe it, stricken one? 

Trusting wholly canst thou murmur, 
Lord, thy will, not mine, be done? 


Then thy station will be blessed 
"Mong the lonely ones of earth ; 

And beneath this worldly grossness 
Thou wilt find the diamond's worth. 


Though no more the light of Pleasure 
On thy pathway casts her beams, 

Thou shalt meet her ’mong the wanderers, 
In the shadow-land of dreams. 


¢ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


FOUND AT LAST! 


. BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Tere was a quiet bridal party at the little church of Ellen- 
thorpe, in England. There was less of the usual congregation 
than is ordinary on such occasions—and perhaps the few witnesses 
were aware that there wonld be less than the usual amount of hap- 
piness, where two such opposite natures were binding themselves 
into one. Into one! Ah, that could never be! 

The curate, Mr. Birdstone, lacked his usual energy in repeating 
the service ; and altogether, there seemed to hang a sort of dreamy 
and ominous significance over the portal of that state, which, hu- 
manly speaking, lasts until severed by the hand of Death! 

The bridegroom was very young—only twenty-one; the bride 
looked a year or two older. The former was a fine specimen of 
English youth; strong and well-formed, and with a look of high 
determination about the lips that spoke of a firm, perhaps a wilful 
character. Alas for their future happiness! There was too little 
contrast between the two; the bride having the same traits unmis- 
takably impressed on her countenance, also. She was even 
haughty in her perfect composure, and showed none of the beauti- 
fal timidity, or the leaning dependence, of a bride. 

There were whispers in the church from those who were initiat- 
ed, that Elinor Latham had accepted Marcus Charchill in a mo- 
ment of disappointment and pique, because another lover had de- 
serted her. For once, there was more truth than poetry in the 
gossip of a country town; and unhappily, the prophecy of future 
misery, which some did not scruple to make, was soon to be ful- 
filled. The young schoolmaster and his pretty but haughty wife 
soon verified the assertion. 

Certain it is, that before the crescent moon which had lighted 
the bridal pair to their home had waxed and waned, there were 
angry words spoken ; and ere a year had elapsed, the pretty bridal 
establishment was broken up, the bride had returned to her father’s 
house, and Marcus Churchill was on his way to America. 

If there was a struggle in the heart of Elinor, love had no part 
in it—and she scorned to affect the semblance. She had loved 
another with all the strength of which her hard and proud nature 
was capable ; and, failing that, she had coldly sacrificed Marcus to 
a life of disappointment and regret for having loved one so heart- 
less. She exacted the sacrifice, but found too late that it had 
neither healed the wound in her own heart, nor planted the thorn, 
as she had wished, in that of another. She did not love Marcus, 
and had immolated her own happiness upon the broken altar of 
her ambition. She came back from that sacrifice with only the 
smoke and ashes clinging to her garments. 

But not even for her haughty pride would Marcus have deserted 
her, had he known that, when he was far away on the shores of a 
distant land, there was blooming into being a child who would 
have called him father !—a child whom the mother, in the bitter- 
ness of her heart, almost wished had never seen the light, and 
whose soft smiles and winning caresses brought no delight. In 
time, Elinor softened towards the child—towards the father—ah, 
that was not in her nature. 

On that distant shore, where the young English schoolmaster 
had taken up his abode, he heard of this child with a thrill of in- 
expressible emotion, and ever this thought was present with him. 
Aud as he walked the streets of the*populous city, his eyes dwelt 
ever on the groups of little children, loving to fancy which of them 
might resemble the one whose lip he might never press with a 
father's kiss. 

Yeara passed, and the cold, hard barrier never grow less. 
Stately, and withdrawn into herself, Elinor sat in her father’s 
home, with mo light upon her heart except that which beamed 
from Mareus Churchill's child. And oven for that there was no 
rapturous thrill like a mothor’s passionate love for her child—no 
agony of apprehension, like a mother’s, when she thought of its 
death. Even to the little Ethel she would wrap herself in a gar- 
mont of cold reserve, chilling and repulsing the little creature 
from ite birth, and darkening ite innocent childhood. Not Marcus 
himself, afar off, waa more oblivious to the caresses of his child 
than was Blinor; and Ethel was as truly an orphan from her 
birth, as ‘though both parents were in their graves. Tho word 
parent was as meaningless to her as any other of which she did 
not know the import; and her little heart, yearning aa it did in 
its passionate love for a parent's tenderness, was thrown back 


upon itself in utter loneliness, and the sadness of desolation. 

Elinor’s care of her child was only co!d daty—never broadening 
into smiles nor praises, but entrenching itself behind a dark, high 
wall of pride. She had built up this wall, and never suffered a 
flower to climb over its smooth and polished surface. Perhaps 
her first fierce battle with life had erushed ont all feeling from her 
heart. 

Her parents were both taken sick at once, and they were not 
long separated. Ethel could only ran from one sick bed to an- 
other in an agony of grief, which her mother, although scrupulous 
in care and attention, could neither share nor comprehend. Even 
when they died, Elinor did not depart from her still and serene 
repose of manner. §he let Ethel shed her tears uncomforted, put 
away the things which could remind her of the past, and setting 
herself down in the dull, lonely house, she was again wrapped in 
the same impenetrable reserve as before. 

Not from her did Ethel ever learn the fact that she had a father 
living. She learned it from her grandfather’s pale lips in dying, 
while, at the same time, he told her not to talk to her mother 
about it. So Ethel kept the thought of her distant parent in her 
own heart, ever with a wild imagining of his looks, his words, and 
all that he might some day be to her. And then she would weep 
at the thought that her ideal might never grow into a living, 
breathing reality. 

Still, it was an incentive to every good deed—the thought of 
deserving her father’s praise, even if she were debarred from re- 
ceiving it; and from this thought there grew fruits an hundred 
fold. Marcus Churchill, therefore, in his mournful isolation from 
his child, became a better monitor, perhaps, than he might have 
been in his actual presence. So she grew up, wearing that image 
in her heart, wondering, without daring to ask, if her mother ever 
thought of him; and dreaming that a time might come—a time of 
reconciliation and joy—when her mother’s face would wear a more 
hopeful, more serene aspect. 7 

Time—“ that wears out the trace of deepest trouble ;”—time— 
“the awakener, the drier of tears and healer of wounds ’”’—had 
passed over Elinor’s heart in vain. If she was ice in her younger 
years, she was frozen into marble now—hard, cold and impene- 
trable. The daily routine of her life was so frigid in its chilling 
ceremony, and there was such a heartlessness in the mere forms of 
their household doings—so little of the true life and warmth of 
home, as it is made by the gushing out of warm, affectionate 
hearts—that when Ethel, at seventeen, was emancipated from 
school, where she had endured almost Egyptian bondage, she be- 
gan to think she was falling into one more odious still—bondage 
to duty, where love had been all crushed out. 

How weary were those years, none but herself could know. 
Her mother wished no company—permitted none ; and Ethel, obe- 
dient in practice, but rebelling in her heart, had no chance of dif- 
fasing her own affections, any more than Mrs. Churchill herself. 
For ten years longer the two weary women lived on in solitude 
and loneliness—Elinor seldom looking beyond the door of her vol- 
untary prison, and Ethel beating the bars of her cage in vain at- 
tempts to be free, or to grow content with her captivity. 


And where, during all these weary years, was Marcus—the 
wifeless husband and childless father? When he left England, 
upon the final separation from his wife, he almost vowed never to 
see its white cliffs again. There was no malice in his heart to- 
wards her, but there was bitterness. He could not deny that. 
She had clouded his young life, and he felt that, to get away from 
that living death—that utter and hopeless misery of two beings 
bound together without love—he would fly to the world’s farthest 
bounds. It was like a chain about his neck—this marriage with- 
out union—and he resolved to go away forever. 

From the deep thinking, worldly teacher, he became, in the 
course of years, and through much study and application, a deep 
spiritual teacher. Religion was a part of his nature, and was only 
developed in a finer and more diffusive sense, when he took upon 
himself the sacred office of a preacher of the gospel. His doctri- 
nal views were held in check by his intensely practical ones—and 
the more he learned to worship in the beauty of holiness himself, 
the more his spiritual nature expanded into pity and sympathy 
for those who went astray. 

If we could but sometimes stand outside of the falscness and 
superficialness of our daily lives, and come truly into communion 
with the beauty and freedom of our religion! Breaking away, not 
from the propensities of life, but from its heartless conventionali- 
ties, if we could but stand by the actual truth—the severe and sol- 
emn, yet simple and beautiful truths which lie around us, to what 
complexion of gladness might we come at last! So much of the 
artificial comes between us and God, that we almost lose sight of 
the pure and true, which nature and religion are ever unfolding. 

So thought Marcus Churchill—and his only aim now was to 
come into the light of this purity and trath—to lead a pure and 
simple life, and to die a holy and Christian death. 

Sometimes the desire to see his child would overpower almost 
every other emotion. From the moment when he had received 
Mr. Latham’s letter, stating Ethel’s birth, he had not ceased to 
long and pray for her presence—but this he hardly dared to hope 
for, because he knew that it could never be, until another life 
should pass away, and in that passing away only, could she be in 
freedom to come to him. 

All things spoke to him of his child. He heard her voice in 
every hymn thatrese in the vast church where he ministered ; he felt 
her influence upon hin everywhere like a good angel, imparting a 
depth of consolation unknown to hearts not so severely tried as 
his own. 

He wrote to Ethel, enclosing a munificent sum of money and a 
miniature resemblance of himself. He begged her to write to him 
out of her own heart, without any reference to others. He wanted 


to know thus much of his child, and he believed that if she wrote 
herself, he should know her character at once. Her answer came, 
fraught with a tenderness almost too deep for expression. She 
implored him to come to England—to let her look upon his face— 
to hear his voice—to feel for once that she had a father. She was 
very lonely she said—in fact, alone in the world—no father near, 
no brother—“not so much as a lover, dear father, and almost 
thirty years old! So come at once, pray do—and I will meet you 
at Liverpool.” 

It was an appeal that could not be resisted, and he went in the 
next steamer, without waiting to apprise her of his coming, but 
his heart whispered that, as Ellenthorpe was so near, she would 
haunt every steamer that arrived. No one was at the landing, 
however, who answered the description he had made of her in his 
heart. He proceeded to the station of the railway between Liver- 
pool and Ellenthorpe, and scanned the passengers carefully. He 
waited until they were nearly all gone, and gave up secing Ethel 
for that day. ; 

He turned sick with disappointment, but at that moment he saw 
a lady cross the floor of the station and seat herself at the window, 
apparently waiting for a carriage. He saw her start and half rise 
from her seat, at sight of him. His miniature, then, had been 
faithful to hislook. His heart beat thick and low, and approaching 
her, he said softly, “Are you my daughter?’ The ery which she 
uttered answered him. It was Ethel herself! Ethel with the look 
he had so often imagined. Ethel with hersubdued but lovely face, 
mature in its beauty, yet childlike in its expression, like one whom 
the world hath not spoiled. Ethel, looking, for the first time in 
her life, upon a father’s face, and receiving, for the first time, a 
father’s blessing. 

“And your mother, Ethel ?” 

Ethel burst into tears. “Father,” she said, softly, “my mother 
is dying! She has been wasting away for the last three years, and 
now she is so near death, that nothing but to see you would have 
taken me from her side. Will you come to Ellenthorpe, dear 
father? I do not knowas she will see you, now that age and sick- 
ness have so altcred her—but while you remain in England, you 
must be near me.” 

Dying! As a manand a Christian, Marcus Churchill felt deeply 
the import of that word, but the ties which her own hand had rent 
asunder, rose up before him as a husband, and pity was the deep- 
est sentiment he could feel for one so heartless in her youth—so 
relentless in her age. He bowed his head and wept. 

Not because Elinor was dying, but because of his clonded life, 
his vanished hopes, his long, solitary years, round which no genial 
blossom of gladness had ever bloomed—because of his daughter's 
youth, wasted and crushed beneath an unloving influence—and, 
perhaps, of the change that was awaiting them all, when they 
should mect in another world. 

It was late when they reached Ellenthorpe; and the unusual 
flashing of lights across the windows of that well-remembered house, 
where Marcus had won the haughty bride of his youth, alarmed 
Ethel. Hier father had not the heart to leave her in her agitated 
state, and he almost carried her into the house which he had re- 
solved not to enter. 

Elinor Churchill was dead! It was Ethel’s consolation to know 
that she had not missed her from her side, but passed peacefully 
from a gentle slumber to the sleep of death. 

When the house was still, and they who had bustled in it, all 
day, had gone, and only the quiet moonlight lay in the rooms, 
Marcus took Ethel’s hand, and persuaded her to retire to her rest. 
Then he went into the chamber where lay his early bride—now 
the bride of death. The moonbeams showed the pallid face, with- 
out revealing the harsh lines that sickness, and death, and earthly 
passion leave upon the countenance. Gleaming up in its white 
stillness, as she lay, insensible alike to his reproaches or forgive- 
ness, Marcus bent over it for a moment, and knelt to pray. In 
that prayer, deep, humble and heartfelt, all human animosity 
seemed passing away, and a serene peace, such as passeth speech, 
to come into the heart of the living, kneeling by the dead. 

Once more Marcus entered the little ehurch of Ellenthorpe, 
passing with the faneral train, under the branches of the same trees 
that swayed above the bridal entrance thirty years ago. Thirty 
years leave their mark upon the strongest and fairest, and the boy, 
scarcely above twenty then, could not be recognized in the grave, 
sad man of fifty. The heart itself may not grow old, but it loses 
its first perfect trust in humanity, and the billows of time must 
leave fragments on the shores of our being. 

The same curate performed the funeral service, that bestowed 
the bridal benediction. Marcus sighed to think how little the ele- 
ment of peace had flourished under that benediction! He was 
looking back into the years that had flown since he last entered 
this sanctuary. He saw Elinor, decked as a bride, yet wearing 
almost a scornful look on a brow which might have reflected only 
sunshine. He remembered her regal dignity of manners, her 
beauty and her talents—but 0, could he forget how she had out- 
raged his loving heart * 

Ten days later, they were on the broad bosom of the Atlantic, 
hastening towards that shore, where, henceforth, that grave maiden 
should grow almost young and beautiful, under the influence of 
this new revelation of a father’s love, unknown before. And for 
him—the father—life, which seemed so broken and fragmentary 
before, has resolved itself into a serenity which sheds itself over 
their home, and looks calmly and hopefully to the future. 


No man has ever stood lower in my estimation for having a 
tch in his clothes ; yet I am sure there is greater anxiety to have 
hionable, or at least clean and unpatched clothes, than to have 
a sound conscience. I sometimes my acquaintances by some 


such test as this; who could wear a patch, or two extra seams 
only, over the knee.— Thoreau. 
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DR. ELISHA KENT KANE. 
THE ARCTIC EXPLORER. 


and now that the hand 
which penned and illustrated it is cold in death, it will 
t as the final monument of 


the university of Virginia, explored the Blue Mountains 
of that State with a view to the acquisition of geologi- 
cal facts. In 1843 he graduated from the Pennsylvania 
Medical University, and soon afterwards entered the 
United States navy as assistant surgeon. He was at- 
tached to the first embassy to China as physician, and 
before returning home travelled extensively in China, 
the Philippines, Ceylon and the interior of India, and 
other countries, meeting with many perilous adventures. 
While in India he descended the crater of the Tael of 
Luzon, suspended by a bamboo, from a rock above 
the interior scoria and debris,'over two hundred feet. 
He re-ascended. safely, though he immediately encoun- 
tered another danger, the superstitious fury of the na- 
tives, who regarded his exploration as a worn ee act 
only to be expiated by death. Escaping from this peril, 
he was afterwards attacked by the Ladrones, and again 
attacked and wounded in Egypt. From Egypthe went 
to Greece, and then visited Italy, France and England 
before returning home, in 1846. He was next ordered 
to the coast of Africa. He here renewed some ac- 
quaintances formed in Brazil, and facilities were afford- 
ed him for inspecting the whole machinery of the slave 
trade. Furnished with a pass from Desouza, the great 
intermediary between the chiefs of the slave districts 
and the Brazilian slavers, he penetrated the interior, 
and witnessed scenes which few persons have an oppor- 
tanity of seeing. He contracted the coast fever, how- 
ever, and came near dying from it, and was sent home 
by Commodore Read on the sick list. During the 

exican war, having partially recovered his health, he 
volunteered his services, and was entrusted with des- 
patches from the president to General Scott, after the latter had 
marched for the capital. The pathway was beset with dangers, 
and he was escorted by Col. Dominguez with his famous Spy com- 
pany. When near Nopaluca, in the vicinity of Puebla they re- 
ceived information that a large body of Mexican troops had been 
despatched to intercept them, and were but a short distance off, 
whereupon Dominguez announced his determination to retreat. 
Dr. Kane, however, by threats of the vengeance of his government, 
induced Dominguez to advance, and led the charge u them in 
person. In the severe skirmish that followed, Dr. was en- 
Spi with a Spanish officer, and ran him through the body with 

is sword, but saved his life after the action by tying up a severed 
artery. When an attempt was made by Dominguez’s company to 
murder some of the prisoners, Dr. Kane protected them at the 


risk of his life, receiving a severe lance wound in his thigh, and 


DR. ELISHA K. KANE. 


managed to deliver them safely into the hands of Col. Childs, the 
American governor at Puebla. Here he several days, most 
kindly cared for by the family of Major ma, one of the Mexi- 
can party he had en with, and the father of the young 
man he wounded in action. Major Gaona from that time 
was one of his warmest friends. He was an officer of distinction 
and had been entrusted with the defence of the castle of San Juan 
d’Ulloa against the French. After pouty recovering from the 
effects of his wound, Dr. Kane gallantly pushed forward to the 

ital and delivered his despatches to the commander-in-chief. 

hile in Mexico he ascertained the height of Popocatapetl by 
barometrical observations. We next find him attached to the 
United States coast survey. He was in the Gulf of Mexico when, 
on May 12, 1850, he received orders to join the Grinnell Arctic 


expedition, then fitting out at New York, under the command of 


BOYS COASTING ON BOSTON COMMON. 


Lieut. De Haven. He was absent about fifteen months 
historian. He scarcely allowed himself time to rest, 
when he again embarked on that expedition to the 
Arctic regions which resulted in an extended knowledge 
of the northern coast of Greenland and America, and 
His narrative of this adventurous vo will be read 
as long as the English ures. The hard- 
ships to which he was ex n thi 
completed the ruin of his constitution, never ro- 
bust, and weakened by wounds and the severe 

in the East. He visited , where he 


the 
advice went successively to St. Thomas 
and to He died in Havana on the 16th of last 
February, man, but crowned with the highest 


a General admired their Anglo-Saxon 
pluck and promised that they should not be disturbed, 
remarking afterwards to one of his officers, “ What are 
we to ex: of the fathers, when. the sons of rebels ex- 
hibit such a spirit?” ‘There may be men li who 
coasted on the Common during the occu Bos- 
ton by the British troops. At any rate, Young America 
has not degenerated from the spirit of 1776. 


CURIOUS OCCURRENCE. 

A short ti h » who porting the 
banks of the Inke of Wallensted, in Switserland, die. 
covered the nest of one of those destructive birds, the 
“lammergayer,” a species of vulture; he shot the male, 
and made his way alces jection of the rock with a 
view of taking the young birds. He raised his arm, 
and felt her beak in his side. The sportsman, whom 
the slightest movement must have precipitated to the bottom of 
the rock, with that coolness and self-possession so peculiar to the 
mountain huntsman of that country, notwithstanding the pain he 
experienced, remained unmoved. Having his ye in 
his left hand, he placed it against the face of the » pointed 
to the breast of the bird, and with his toe, as they always go bare- 
footed the better to enable them to hold and climb the rocks, he 
touched the trigger and the piece went off and killed the enemy 
on the nest. ad the bird been anywhere else, it must have 
dragged him down along with it. He procured assistance from 
the neighboring aube: or inn, hard by, and brought the two 
birds as trophies of his valor away with him. Some of thee 
birds have been known to measure seventeen feet from tip to tip 


of the wings, and are 7 equalled in size by the condor of 
South America.—French Journal. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sunscreen, Philadelphie.—We have given, at different times, two com 
Coventry .— mt an em- 
is the law’ and life and liberty are in his hands; still, he must be 
North ount, Va.—Towndrow’s an excellent sys- 
tem rows, & Bazin, of would send it to you. 
Prise about 
¥. D. eed comet omen in the Roman army were veterans who had 
They 


Hutchinson, of Penrith. 


Manuracrursr —Rosewood is said to have been introduced from the island 
of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean, though the great supply now comes from 
Brazil. 


Mass.—In Russia, salt, applied with a sponge, is used 
T. P.—We learn from Kliot’s Indian grammar, printed in 1666, that the wig- 


pri 
wam is a corruption of “ weekuwom-ut,” signifying ‘in his house.” 
M D.—Von Weber, the German composer. in London, in 1826, on the 


“very hs bene magnificent opera, ra, Der Freyschuts,” wes to be per- 
formed nefit. 
L. J.—After the restoration of Charles II., of England, that king had the 


meanness to order the bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw and ~~ end to be 


of Alexander the Great's oriental conquests. 

Deconatorn.—The French and Germans make a very good imitation ultra- 
marine blue, which answers most purposes of art. The genuine eae 


very important arm of the military service. 
J. C.—It was Potemkin, who, when Catherine the Great, of Russia, 
ing a tour through her empire, had pasteboard cities ‘erected ata awl 
from the route, to give his royal mistress a false idea of the progress of her 
a e ted dancers is the 
contin 
J. F.—The Black. Hawk horses are spirited, showy, swift and od handled. 
have a high temper, and should be very carefully broken and hand 
Exrcton.—We do not remember when the voting by wards in this cit 
menced. Formerly, all the citizens voted in the same place—Fane’ Hall. 
But that was when Boston was a village. 


=R.—There are 459 on the Atlantic coast of the United States. 
Anriquarr.—The old * Dragon” tavern used to stand about where 
"s horse bazaar is now. 


Arctic Discovenr.—Let our hasten to procure the 
services of Dr. Hayes, who is now lecturing upon this interesting 
theme. His story is a truthful and marvellous one, conveying a 
vast amount of valuable information. ‘Those who have read Dr. 
Kane’s admirable book will require but a-mere mention to excite 
their interest to listen to Dr. Hayes, who was his companion and 
friend. 


Nicaracua.—Whatever may be thought of Walker, it cannot 
be denied that he has exhibited both courage and perseverance in 
holding out as long as he has done, under the combination of cir- 
cumstances to Sear equines 


SPLINTERS. 


... A description of slate called “utira,” found plentifully 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Huron, it is said, makes good gas. 
.+.. The increasing severity of the winter climate of Canada 
has attracted much notice, and caused much discussion, lately. 
.. The Illinois legislature allows each of its members only 
five minutes to speak on any proposition before it. 
..+. During the year 1856, there were fifty-seven deaths by de- 
lirium tremens at the Charity Hospital, New Orleans. 
. While one man in every twenty-five stammers, only one 
woman in every twenty thousand is thus afflicted. 
.. Trae modesty is a flower whose perfume endures for ages, 
while false modesty is a weed poisonous as stramonium. 
e+. The few farmers who have any apples to sell realize enor- 
mous prices, say from four to five dollars a barrel. 
. Arrangements are making to form a new State out of the 
northeast corner of Michigan, to be called Superior. 
. “What right have you to be sick ?” said a schoolmaster 
to his pupil. “A constitutional right,” was the reply. 
«+. It is stated that the Danish Sound dues, which have 
caused so much heartburning, will be abolished in April. 
-++» It is estimated that the loss on Spanish coin, in this coun- 
try, will be about $1,000,000. 
- ‘Advertising is the oil wise tradesmen put in their lamps, 
and whith fablish cunt: negiest to 
It is said that many a clergyman in the city of New York 
gets no more pay than an uneducated laborer. 
. Rev. George G. Channing has been appointed Home Mis- 
tionary ofthe Atterican Unitarian Asbocistion, 
.... In composition remember you are to write what you 
think, and not think what you write. 
- One of the greatest mistakes in persons who scribble for 
the press is, the supposition that “ printers can read anything.” 
. “Sunny Italy” has anything but justified its name of late. 
During the past winter the sun was a rarity to them. 
+++. Nobody likes to be nobody, but everybody is pleased to 
think himself somebody. 
« It is. proposed to establish a nursery of American forest 
trees, or arboretum, in Mount Auburn cemetery. 
.++, That conduct seems ridiculous, the secret reasons of which 
are wise and solid. 
+». The Americans, as a people, have too little considered 
the importance of healthy, generous recreation. 
. A sure sign of a little soul is the striving to gain attention 
and respect by finery of dress and ornament. 


THE VERNAL SEASON, 

By the time this sheet is in the hands of our readers, we shall 
have passed through one month of spring, that stormy month of 
March, that month which maketh hares mad, according to the old 
superstition, and have passed the threshold of April, the most 
capricious of the band of twelve. April is like a passionate boy, 
weeping and smiling by turns,—now. charming with a spell of 
sunshine, now muttering in thunder and dissolving in tears. In 
the city, in the few nooks where grass is still allowed to grow, you 
see timid, peeping blades of emerald brightening in the sunshine 
and the rain, and something very like a carpet of verdure is spread 
beneath the elms on the Common. Now and then a bird twitters 
in the branches of the great tree by the pond. Gay and glittering 
toilets make Washington Street look like a parterre of flowers. 
The faces of the poor smile. They have no longer to glean dis- 
mally in ship-yards and wood-wharves and under the falling frag- 
ments of ricketty buildings for bits of fuel, wherewithal to fight 
their deadliest enemy—the bitter, unrelenting cold. The savings 
of their winter gatherings will carry them into the blessed summer. 
The children of the poor feel now that barefootedness is becoming 
a sort of luxury, and cease to envy the patent leathers that gleam 
along the sidewalk. 

In the country, all is bustle and hurry.. The bars are down on 
the driveways into the fields; patient oxen and noble horses roll 
up the greensward cloven by the deep plough; blackbirds and 
robins run fearlessly into the furrows to pick up the worms ; the 
buds begin to swell; the brimming rivulets sing aloud in their 
glee, and ere long you shall be rewarded for your long waiting and 
patient quest, by glimpses of the blue violet, the first offering of 
nature to her lovers. 

All this is cheerful and cheering enough ; so we will not waste 


our sympathy on the battered beau, who is compelled to lay aside 
the magnificent Raglan in which he has counterfeited the Hidalgo, 
swaggering bravely along the street, and thereby to reveal the 
seediness of his under-garments. His credit with his tailor suf- 
ficed to give him a decent exterior during the “cold term ;” but 
he will now be obliged to retire from the eye of fashion, to vege- 
tate in his garret, and only emerge when the chill spring evenings 
permit him to don his imposing winter garb for a brief time. 

Who does not rejoice in the ing of spring? Its joyousness 
is infectious. To the aged it brings a renewal, if not of youth, yet 
of those youthful feelings which are the charm of life. As we 
gaze upon the clear fields and running brooks, and lift our eyes to 


the genial sky, we almost forget that there is such a thing as win- 
ter. The ice-fields and the snow-banks, if thought of at all, seem 
to belong to some far period of time, or are called up like a dream, 
and looking into Dr. Kane’s book, we seem to be reading a bundle 
of myths. A short memory is sometimes a blessing. 


+ 


MESSRS. MASURY, SILSBEE & CASE. 

We have often called the attention of our readers to the beauti- 
ful photographs and daguerreotypes of this firm, who have sup- 
plied us with the originals oc many of our finest portraits. Hav- 
ing occasion to visit their establishment lately, we were shown every 
part of it. by one of the firm, and were initiated into all the mys- 
teries and modus operandi of photography, which is a delicate and 
complicated process. Messrs. Masury, Silsbee & Case keep tho- 
roughly posted on all the improvements with which art and science 
from time to time enrich their profession. They have on exhibi- 
tion hundreds of fine portraits in various styles of finish and exe- 
cution, colored in partel, oil, crayon or water colors. Their 
gallery is not only interesting in an artistic point of view, but as 
embracing authentic portraits of some of the most distinguished 
persons in this country. This attractive gallery, as well as the 

ing rooms of the artists, is at 299 1-2 Washington Street, 
up one flight of stairs,’ very central and accessible position ; and 
we advise those of our friends who desire a good likeness, either 
life-size or fitted to the smallest locket, and colored or finished in 
any style of art, to call on these gentlemen, who never fail to 
afford satisfaction to sitters. 

Arruiictine editor of the Scalpel says 
that a frightful practice prevails among young ladies of eating 
chalk and slate pencils and drinking vinegar to avoid corpulence. If 
there be a fault in youthful American beauty, it is that of being 
too sylph-like, and we are inclined to think the dear creatures are 
aware of it, and that they are more partial to chicken and oysters 
than to chalk and vinegar cruets. 


> 


A oreat Conventence.—Dexter & Brother, 14 and 16 Ann 
Street, New York, have got up a Portfolio, cheap and convenient 
for our Pictorial, which they sell at 40 cents each, designed as a 
temporary cover for the weekly issues of our paper, to hold it con- 
veniently for reading, and at the same time to peers it neat and 
clean for binding. 


Tue Frozen Nortu.—Dr. Rae, the Arctic traveller, is to 
command an expedition to search for Sir John Franklin and his 
men. He is to sail in a schooner, now building in Canada. We 
hope this expedition will be the very last. 


> 


Tue Memorr or Wasuixncton.—Massachusetts is the only 
State in the Union which has made Washington’s birthday a legal 
holiday ; but we think her example will be imitated throughout 
the confederacy. 


Tue Reverse.—There is an old adage about “robbing Peter 
to payPaul.” But the territorial legislature of Minnesota talk of 
the capital from St. Paul to St. Peter. 


GOING TO COURT. 

In all the old-fashioned English novels of the last century, that 
used to be read so eagerly on this side of the water, before we 
manufactured the article ourselves and supplied our own market, 
one of the staple incidents in the heroine’s career was sure to be 
her presentation at court. Nobody of any distinction thought ot 
visiting the great English metropolis without trying at least to 
secure an introduction to royalty. Even the “pussycat,” in a 
delightful volume of poems, the solace of our tender years, when 
asked where she had been, replies that she has “been ta London 
to see the queen.” Even we stern republicans, when on our 
travels, have an inkling to see the royalty of Britain or the impe- 
rial highness of France face to face. To those brought up in a 
slavish reverence of kings and queens and emperors and empresses, 
this presentation at court is a formidable ordeal. A lady who 
lately went through the scene at the Tuileries, writes. “ The ladies 
received passed before their majesties one after the other. And it 
was a very amusing sight even for those who regarded it in the 
most serious light. There are few women who can pass grace- 
fully and easily before the formidable court group with all eyes 
bent upon her. I have heard a most courageous officer say that 
he had rather march alone upon a battery than perform the ‘ gen- 
tleman forward’ in a cotillon. It was a terrible cavalier seul for 
these poor ladies. It was necessary to move gravely and slowly, 
to stop before the emperor and empress, throw your train back 
with your foot, courtesy and resume your walk. Almost all the 
ladies became entangled in the folds of their trains, and came 
near falling. For my part, I became confused; I stopped, I 
moved too slowly, I saluted ung fully, and it seemed as if I 
was an hour in crossing the saloon. The ladies who had gone 
through it surveyed me with a supercilious air, and finally I visited 
on the others in the same way, my own awkwardness and 
emotion. A hundred and twenty-four ladies passed in this way 
before their majesties.”” Instead of all this ceremony, how much 
better it was in the old, old times, to drop in “ promiscuously ” on 
their majesties, in a free-and-easy manner, when 

“The king was in the parlor 
Counting out his money, 


And the queen was in the 
Eating bread and honey.” 


in the good old days of that “worthy peer,” King Stephen, who 
expended but half a crown on the garments that clothed his 
lower limbs. 


<> > 


Historicat.—A correspondent of the London Post states as 
an indisputable fact, that George Washington was born in Berk- 
shire, England, nineteen miles from Windsor! We sometimes 
obtain very important facts from our neighbors on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Washington Irving will have to begin hi 
biography over again. 


+ > 


Correr.—In 1657 a man was pr ted in London for selling 
coffee, just then introduced, as “‘a nuisance and prejudice to the 
neighborhood.” We know some coffee that is a nuisance—but of 
course it isn’t “ old government Java.” 


Anotner Crime.—Child-stealing has been introduced into 
New York to vary the list of atrocities furnished by the villains 
who congregate in that vast city. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Kf Rev. Mr. Stone. Mr. William R. Frost, to Miss Sarah W. 
wd by Rev. Mr. Kalloch, Mr. Charles G. Pearce to Miss Mary A. A. Plant; 
b r. Clark, Rey Moses Winck, of Needham, to a. — beth D. 

" of Natick; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Edwin B. Smith ine Mary 3. 
Williams ; by Kev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Winslow Kollins to Miss iss Mary Wil- 
lard; by Kev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Joseph L. Holton to Miss Susan M. Bassets ; 
by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Robert McCool to Mrs. Margaret Little.—At Chel- 
sea, by Rev. Mr. Rice, Mr. EB. A. W. Restieaux, of Boston, to Miss Rebecéa A. 
Wyeth.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hutchings, Mr. Henry A. Loud, of 
Salem, to Miss Susan E. Jones, of East Boston.—At Camb , Benjamin 3. 
Cutter, Esq. to Miss Ellen L. Andrews.—At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Steele, Mr. 
John Currier to Miss Sarah J. Foss.—At Salem, by Kev. Dr. Worcester, Mr. 
E. C. Batchelder to Miss Harriet E. Chase, of Lyan. —At Beverly, by Rev. _— 
foster, Mr. Joseph L. Foster to Miss Sarah W. Haskell.—At Duxbury, b: 
Rev. Mr. Moore, Rev. George Bradford, of Watertown, to Miss Kuth A. Fo: 
—At Edgartown, by Kev. Mr. Blanchard, Willian T. 8. Lge M. D.. to 
Miss Naucie Mayhew.—At Biddeford, Me., Mr. George Moore, of Bostou, to 
Miss Sarah 8. Baker.—At Brooklyn, N. ¥., Rev. KR. Storrs, Jr., Mr. 
Samuel R. Smith, of Boston, to Mrs. Eliza A. Langley. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Fo 5051 8. Ingersoll, 33; Mrs Frances Richards, 36; 
Widow Deborab D. Oakes, 82; Mrs. Lydia Plant, of Southington, Coun. ; Mr. 
28, Mrs. ‘Mliza A. Swan, 49; Mrs. Kdward. itear. 

den, 23; Mrs. Stone, 55; Mr. N. Dalrymple, 22.—At Rox- 
dirs. —At Charlestown, Robert Knox, sq., U.8.N 


Hewes, 42.—At Somerville, Widow Hannsh Baro 
At Newton Corner, Mr. John E. Billings , 46.—At Maiden, Mrs. Harriet, wife 
of John Augustus, Esq., 64.—At Waltham, Col. Johu Wilson, 55.—At Lynn, 
Mr. William Heory Abbott, 36 —At Salem, Mrs. Ann Logue, 33.— At Dan- 
vers, Mrs. Margery T. Kaymond, 21.—at Quiuey, Miss Louisa Deborah Bige- 
low, 16.—At West Wreutham, Mrs. Lois Grant, 87.—At Gioucester, Mra. 
Clara R. Elwell, 41.—At Newbary port Mr. William C. Pike, 82; Mixes Abby 
‘Ann Leovard, 2; Mrs. Hannah &. Woore, 23; Mrs. Eliza D. Ransom, 24.— 
At New Bedford, Widow Nancy Allen, 98; Mr. ¢ W. Hathaway, 22.—at 
Shrewsbury, Mrs. Damaris Kuowlton, 59 —at Northampton, Mr. Clark Sear}, 
$2; Mr. Jabez French, 62; Mr. James L. Clark, 57.— At Nantucket, Mr. Mat- 
thew - Myrick, 83 ; Mrs. Harriet N . Thompson, 39.—At Providence, K. 1., 
Capt. Samuel Thurber, 68. 
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The Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SPRING. 


BY E. H GOULD. 


Spring comes in sweet and soft array, 
And throws her mantie o'er the hills: 

Breathes on the air a sweet perfume, 
And with new life the woodland fills. 


The tender blade waves in the sun, 

The trembling leaves dance on the tree: 
The birds are giad with songs of joy, 

And streams go rippling glad and free. 


So gladness, come, and o’er our hearts 
Thy radiant charms a halo fling ; 

Bid hope and joy eternal shine, 
And love its wealth of pleasure bring. 


Let vain regret for pleasures past, 
And timid fear of future woe, 

(Which rob the present of its joys) 
Forever melt like Winter's snow. 


BEAUTY. 

Even then her presence had the power 

To soothe, to warn—nay, even to bless— 
If ever bliss could graft its flower 

On stem so full of bitterness— 
Even then her glorious smile to me 

Brought warmth and radiance, if not balm, 
Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 

Brightening the storm it cannot calm.—Moors. 


A SOFT BREEZE. 
Why such a golden eve’ The breeze is sent 
Careful and soft, that not a leaf may fall 
Before the serene father of them all 
Bows down his summer head below the west.—Kears. 


CHEER UP. 
Never so gloomily, man with a mind; 
Hope is a better companion than fear; 
Providence, ever benignant and kind, 
Gives with a smile what we ask with a tear.—LoNnGrELLOW. 


THE FLOWERS AND THE STARS. 


Flowers of the eky, ye, too, to age must yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the‘ield!—Darwin. 


Epitor’s Easy Chair, 


when a citizen needed the intervention of the police, he could select his man 


terrible social state that necessitated the organization of that body ; but there 
have been times on our Atlantic seaboard, when it appeared as if such an 
association were needed. The question was agitated during the garroting 
mania in New York, .....How many monitors we meet with to enforce a reali- 
zation of the awful fact that in the midst of life we are in death! Recently, 
Rey. Wm. H. Lovering died in Texas—and while Rev. Stephen Wright was 
about to perform the funeral service on the following day, he fell down in a 
fit of apoplexy, and instantly expired...... During the Revolutionary war, 
Benj. Smith, now living at Walpole, in this State, paid one hundred dollars 
of continental currency for a mug of flip! The continental currency was as 
much depreciated as the assignats during the French revolution. .....The 
prodigious sale of Irving's “‘ Life of Washington ” is an encouraging proof of 
the literary taste of the times. Good books are always sure to find pur- 
chasers...... There is a story extant, that the Dutch were expelled from an 
East Indian settlement, because their consul, in ting the ders of 
Europe, said that in his own country water became a solid body once a year 
for some time, when men, or even horses, might pass over it without sinking. 
On hearing this tale, his tropical highness flew into a violent passion, and 
expelled the official, declaring that after so palpable a falsehood, he could 
never have anything to do with Europeans. .....A.M. Pierrepont, of Jefferson 
county, New York, sent $2000 to the Episcopal Church Book Society, and by 
mistake it was published as $3000. As the best way of remedying the mis- 
take, he sent the society an additional $1000—a novel way, certainly, of cor- 
recting a typographical error. .....Mexico is still, like Turkey, a “ sick man,”’ 
whose dissolution seems inevitable. The ngs of the Aztecs are avenged 
by the political sufferings of the descendants of their persecutors...... During 
the past six years, the shipments of silver from England to the East have ex- 
ceeded one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. ..... Speaking of silver, re- 
minds us of a consolatory remark addressed by a Dutch grocer, in New York, 
to a little girl, whom he forced to take a Spanish quarter. ‘Only yust take 
dat to Cuba, and dey'll give you twenty-five cents for it.”......The Boston 
Herald has discovered a new curiosity for our friend Kimball’s museum—a 
man twenty-five years old who never lost an umbrella. .....We shall have a 
very early summer, if the fact of our having mosquitoes and butterflies in 
February be any prognostic...... A coarse-looking German woman, named 
Anna Meister, pretending to be a heavenly goddess, lately succeeded in form- 
ing a congregation of some two hundred members, in Philadelphia, whom she 
fieeced of money, jewelry, dresses, and whatever she wanted, saying that she 
exacted them by divine d. The husband of one of her deluded vic- 
tims had her arrested for fraud. It seems almost incredible that in a city 
like Philadelphia, two hundred idiots could be found to countenance such an 
impi brazen impost 


now out, enjoying his usual health. ..... The Boston Traveller says of athe- 
ism :—‘* We very much doubt the real honest and total disbelief of anybody 
in a Providence above us, and a future before us, governed in a greater or 
less degree by actions here. Atheists, generally, are persons who would dis- 
trust anything but oracular or mathematical demonstration ; and they mean 
to say, by their skeptical creed, that the future has not been mathematically 
demonstrated to them as administered by a Divine Being.”’......George Wil- 
kins Kendall occupies a large plantation in Texas. There he appears to en- 
joy himself after all his wanderings and adventures. By the way,a new 

dition of his Santa Fe expedition has just been issued—one of the cleverest 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

The Rev. E. M. P. Wells, of “‘ St. Stephen’s Mission to the Poor,” says, that 
during the past winter he has seen 2 large number of American young men, 
of temperate and correct habits, compelled, for want of work, to ask for a few 
days’ meals, and a few nights’ lodgings. A hard winter, like the past, occa- 
sioning temporary suspensions of many kinds of business, causes great suffer- 
Sng. 2008 Erskine, having successfully managed a case for a large coal com- 
pany, they gave him a dinner, at which, when called upon for a sentiment, 
he gave the following :—‘* Sink your pits, blast your mines, dam your rivers!”’ 
The language sounded strangely, but the advice was genuine......The Hol- 
yoke Mirror tells of a man who grumbled at buying school-books for his chil- 
dren, and the next minute spent a dollar in treating ‘- the crowd.”......Re- 
cently, in the Court of Sessions, in New York city, Madame Leon, alias Felice 
Dupres, a lady of wealth and position, was sent d to six ths imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for shoplifting, a failing for which she has been no- 
torious—another afflicting case of ‘‘moral insanity.”......Keachings, the 
chief of the Kaw Indians. was buried lately with his horse, that he might be 
well mounted when he rose from his last sleep. .....The Transcript says, that 
Gen. Andrews is ‘“‘one of the best soldiers enrolled in the Massachusetts 
militia.”...... Isn’t it delightful to dream of the coming of summer? “ Shad- 
ows, clouds and darkness’ may rest upon her path, but still she is coming. 
We hear her whispers mingled with the bleak and raging winds of the chill- 
ing spring-time, and we know she will surely be with us soon. Ah! how 
does the pale invalid, who longs for her genial kiss, yearn for the first day of 
June!......The other day, we were agreeably surprised by « pleasant call 
from Banvard, the artist and traveller, and the time passed rapidly as he was 
chatting about his advent His p of the Mississippi and Pales- 
tine have yielded him a fortune—and never did the mantle of success de- 
scend on worthier shoulders......It has been calculated that 66,106 tons of 
fertilizing matter are annually wasted in the waters of the Thames, London. 
How many tons of food that might be made to produce, instead of polluting 
the stream that washes the great city!...... Several of the New York omni- 
bus lines have adopted the plan of receiving fares from the passengers when 
they enter, instead of when they leave. But the fun of the thing is, that 
when the travelling is in the wretched condition that sometimes exists in the 
streets of New York, the omnibuses are unable to plete their j y 
but the prepaid fare is not returned...... Lucy Eastcott, who has created 
such a furor by her singing in Great Britain, is an American prima donna, 
and hails from Springfield, Mass. .....It is proposed to lay down an electric 
telegraph between Havana and Key West. Electric telegraphs will soon in- 
terweave the whole world in their mesh-work...... A white oak log sawed at 
Wayne, Michigan, lately, made 2428 feet of sound lumber without a knot. 
This is noi @ common log...... An Albany taxidermist, Mr. Hurst, has sent 
Mr. Buchanan « buck’s head surmounted by an American eagle, both finely 
preserved. .....The squirrels on the Common, and in the Granary Burying- 
Ground, have stood the winter remarkably well. We have seen them sport- 
ing high among the elm-trees, many degrees above zero...... The heavy 
shower, lately, reminded an incorrigible punster of the French Rain of Ter- 
ror. The wretched man is still at large...... The fabrics of whalebone, steel 
and India rubber, in which our fashionable ladies encase themselves, have 
been facetiously termed “ Belle-towers!”...... Our late religious exchanges 
re filled with interesting accounts of numerous awakenings to grace. The 
past three months have been very prolific in revivals......When Dr. John- 
son was assailed with a torrent of invectives by a Billingsgate fisherwoman, 
he retorted by calling her an “individual.” It almost broke her heart. 

That word was not in her vocabulary; and considering it as a most wither- 
ing invective, she collapsed. The unknown is always terrible to the igno- 
rant...... Death by the garrote is said to be the most merciful of all modes of 
capital punishment. We wonder if the garroters of New York adopted this 


definition of true politeness was. She replied, *‘ Perfect ease.” Perfect ease 
is certainly the acme of elegant manners, but it does not follow that the per- 
fectly easy man is perfectly polite...... A majority of our papers appear to be 
in favor of haying our police uniformed. One advantage would be, that 


and most popular books written on this side of the Atlantic. .....The casting 
at Munich of the bronze horse for the colossal Washington Monument, is de- 
scribed as a most interesting event. Fifteen hundred tons of metal had to be 
melted for the purpose. The success of the casting was announced by the 
master, and received with deafening cheers. .,.... The way to be as happy as 
the nature of things sublunary permits, is to be constantly employed. “I 
have lived,” said Dr. Adam Clarke, “long enough to know that the great 
secret of human happiness is this—never suffer your energies to stagnate. 
The old adage of ‘ too many irons in the fire,’ conveys an untruth. You can- 
not have too many—poker, tongs and all—keep them all going.”’...... The 
Common is beginning to look pleasant, now that the huge granite blocks of 
ice that disfigured its surface have disappeared. But it is the decomposition 
of the ice which gives the grass its early emerald green, and keeps it fresh 
and verdant until late in the fall. So that we mustn’t quarrel with the wis- 
dom of our city fathers—who are very respectable fathers, after all—nor 
with the management of the city forester .....The work of building up the 
dock in the rear of the Boston Custom House, goes bravely on; and before 
many months, huge granite stores will cover the space where lately the 
Hingham stationary packet rode out the northeasters brilliantly and proudly. 
The whole aspect of that part of the city will be changed... ...Speculators 
have a “‘ fatal facility’ for manufacturing cities on paper. There are towns 
in the great territories of the West, which, says the New York Times, “‘ have 
no existence except on paper. Yet the lots are sold at prices as high as good 
vacant lots in the upper part of the city of New York.”......A remarkable 
shower of earth lately caused a great excitement at Quito. South America. 
Quite a Quito “ muss ”—not musquito...... A man was lately arraigned for 
intoxication before our police court, but discharged because he was “ how 
come you 80’”’ on ether—and it seems that ether is not legally an intoxicating 
liquor. The defendant went away singing the air from the “ Beggar's Op- 
era,” “‘ How happy could I be with ether?”......A young lady, worth a quar- 
ter of a million, lately eloped from a fashionable seminary, in New York, and 
married the man of her heart. The bride is not quite fifteen, and the bride- 
groom just double her age—so that when she is sixty, he will be one hundred 
and twenty......We hate the affected phraseology of some of our poets, with 
their *‘ wavelets,’ beamlets,” cloudiets,” “‘ lakelets,”’ etc., and are ready 
to cry, with Ham-let, *‘ By heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that lets me!” 
Sach phrases are best ‘‘/et alone.”’......The Transcript says, that Dickens 
has met with his extraordinary success, because ‘Iie is true to nature— 
kindly and lovingly true. He hates pretension; he laughs at the shams of 
society; he individualizes character in the true Shaksperian style. And as 
long as Hamlet, Falstaff and Dogberry are known and quoted, just so long 
will Little Nell, Sam Weller, Captain Cuttle and Toots be as familiar in our 
mouths as household words.,..... Rufus Choate lately spoke of Daniel Web- 
ster, as “‘his more than friend,” the unfathomable ocean of whose powers 
never was sounded during his lifetime, and who only needed occasion to 
have proved himself the world’s unsurpassed orator...... We enjoyed a 
pleasant call from Dr. Hayes, the Arctic discoverer. the other day—the tried 
friend and companion of the lamented Kane. Dr. Hayes is lecturing upon 
the interesting subject of the expedition. 


WAYS OF THE RICH AND GREAT. 


Let amusements be as innocent as they may, and let society be 
as free as it may, from ambition and envy, still, if the life of society 
were a life of amusement, instead of a like of serious avocations 
diversified by amusement and society, it will hardly cither attain 
to happiness or inspire respect. And the more it is attempted to 
make society a pure concentration of charms and delights, the 
more that will be the failure. Let us resolve that our society shall 
consist of none but the gay, the brilliant, and the beautiful—that 
is, we will exclude from it all attentions towards the aged, all for- 
bearance towafds the dull, all kindness towards the ungraceful and 
unattractive—and we shall find that when our social dutigs and 
social enjoyments have thus sedulously been set , we let 
down a sieve into the well instead of a bucket.—. 


Choice Miscellany, 


HOW TO SPEAK TO CHILDREN, 


It is usual to attempt the management of children either by cor- 
poreal punishment, or by rewards addressed to the senses, and by 
words alone. There is one other means of government, the power 
and importance of which are seldom regarded—I refer to the hu- 
man voice. A blow may be inflicted on a child, accompanied 
with words so uttered, as to counteract entirely its intended effect ; 
or the parent may use language, in the correction of the child, not 
objectionable in itself, yet spoken in a tone which more than de- 
feats its influence. A few notes, however unskilfully arranged, if 
uttered in a soft tone, are found to a magic influence. 
Think you that this influence is confined to the cradle? No; it is 
diffused over every age, and ceases not while the child remains 
under the tal roof. Is the boy growing rude in manner and 
boisterous in speech? I know of no instrument so sure to control 
those tendencies as the gentle tones of a mother. She who speaks 
to her son harshly, does but give to his conduct the sanction of her 
She pours oil on the already raging flame. In 


ren. 
tone—instead of allaying the passions of the child, it serves directly 
to increase them. Every fretful expression awakens in him the 
same spirit which produced it. So does a pleasant voice call up 
agreeable feelings. Whatever disposition, therefore, we would en- 
courage in a child, same we should manifest in the tone in 
which we address it.—New Yorker. 


> 


DETERIORATION OF BONE AND MUSCLE, 

It is a fact already well known, that we, Americans, especially 
the sons of New England soil, are deteriorating as a race. Much, 
of course, is owing to the unnatural habits of life, which our so- 
called civilization has entailed upon us. But the real reason why 
the New England race has so rapidly dwindied in animal fibre, is 
owing to the want of material in the soil vo produce muscle and 
bone. * The hard granite soil does not furnish the proper ingredi- 
ents, mainly limestone, to form the bones; or the richness of ma- 
terials to form muscle and the softer parts of the body. In Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Western Vermont, men grow to large size, be- 
cause of the limestone formation beneath the soil. Parts of fami- 
lies have emigrated from Massachusetts to limestone regions, and 
the result in the next generation has been a larger bone develop- 
ment in those who left Massachusetts, than in those who remained. 
Kentucky, Ohio and Iowa will grow great men. ‘The finest figures 
in the world will be found in the valley of the Mississippi, in a few 
generations. In-door labor, so unnatural for men, will weaken 
the vital powers, and stop the growth in large cities ; but the great 
and glorious West, with its broad prairies, will compensate for the 
growing feebleness of the Eastern States.—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 


POWER OF SEA BREAKERS. 

From experiments which were made some time since at the 
Bell Rock and Skerryvore lighthouses, on the coasts of Scotland, 
it was found that, while the force of the breakers on the side of the 
German Ocean may be taken at about a ton and a half upon every 
square foot of surface exposed to them, the Atlantic breakers fall 
with double that weight, or three tons to the square foot ; and thus 
a surface of only two square yards sustains a blow from a heavy 
Atlantic breaker equal to about 54 tons. In November, 1824, a 
heavy gale blew, and blocks of limestone and granite, from two to 
five tons in weight, were washed about like pebbles at the Ply- 
mouth breakwater. About 300 tons of such blocks were borne a 
distance of 200 feet, and up the inclined plane of the breakwater, 
carried over it, and scattered in various directions. A block of 
limestone, seven tons in weight, was in one place washed a distance 
of 120 feet. Blocks of three tons weight were torn away by a 
single blow of a breaker, and hurled over into the harbor; and one 
of two tons, strongly trenailed down upon a jetty, was torn away 
by an overpowering breaker.— Scientific American. 


New Publications, 


Branps. A Fireside 
of “ Thorneley Hall,” ete. New 
pp. 399. 


We are much mistaken if this unpretending story does not find its to 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Tor seas or Evniripes. 2 vols.,12mo. New York: Harper & Broth- 

ers. 

version is by Théodore Alois Buckley, who has added a mass of valuable criti- 
cal and omy bw The learned and unlearned will alike welcome 
the appearance of choice volumes. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Ex Guinco: or, New Mexico and her People. By W. W. UL. Davis, late United 
States Attorney. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 12mo. pp. 482. 
A very clever sketch of Mexico and the Mexicans, by one who has had ample 

opportunity of observation, and the capacity to profit by it. The volume is 

very neatly printed and illustrated. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Dore. By a Stroller in Europe. New York: Harper & Brothers. 18657. 

12mo. pp. 386. 

Dore means ‘‘ gilded ;’’ and the title implies that the author has penetrated 
beneath — surface of Europe, and shown us the reality beneath 
the mask. The is clever, pungent, dashing, and, above all, readable 
from beginning to end. A large portion of it is oceupied with Paris. and since 
the “‘ Purple Tints,”’ we have :een nothing more truthfully descriptive of the 
gay capital of the French nation. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Tas ConstirutionaL Text-Boox. By Furman Suerramp. Philadelphia: 
Childs & Peterson. 1867. 1 vol., 12mo. 
This familiar and practical exposition of the Constitution of the United 

States, the foundation stone of our liberties, should find its way to every 

school, academy and family. Forgale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Love arrer Stories or Tus Heanr. By Mrs. 
Lee Hentz. 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Oo, 

This elegant volume embraces some of Mrs. Hentz's most charming stories. 

= learn ee Ses See with a very extensive sale. For sale by A. 


of a Quiet Life. By Hotue author 
ork: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 1l2mo. 


Ouiven Twist. By Cuantes Dicxens. 2 vols., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. 


Who does not remember the profound sensation created by the first 
ance of this work—an impression wkich time has only seryed to render more 
profound? In this work, Dickens entered a new field, and masterly portraits 
of Oliver, Bumble, the Beadle, Fagin and Nancy, form a gallery originals. 
Our Philadeiphia publisher ued this work in splendid style, mpecelly 
illustrated. uniform with the other productions of the same author. This 
the favorite edition of Dickens’s works. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Frank Forrester's Sporting Scenes By Henny 
2 vols., 12mo. Philadelphia: T B. Peterson. 

These sparkling volumes embrace Herbert's best contributions bo 
literature—“‘ The Warwick Woodlands,” * My Shooting Box,” ete. ere 
an endless variety of adventure by ‘flood and field,’’ the whole written in 
the elegant, and ringing style for which the author is celebrated. 
The ill his pencil are well drawn, For tale by A. Williams & 
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BALLOU’S ‘PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Melange. 


The State Agricultural School of Michigan will go into opera- 
tion about the middle of April, —— Butter was first manufactured 
by the Scythians and Thracians, and was at first used as an oint- 
ment for baths, and as a medicine. —— The town of Gardner, 
Illinois, situated upon the Chicago, Alton and St. Louis railroads, 
about sixty-eight miles southwest of Chicago, about a year and a 
half ago consisted of only one building. It is now quite a thriv- 
ing village, with three stores and a flouring mill, and this spring 
the inhabitants intend building a good church and schoolhouse, as 
they are “bound to go ahead.” A child of ten years, calling 
herself Mary McShea, and who says she has a mother in New 
Haven, who whips her so that she cannot live at home, has been 
taken up in Hartford for stealing, and sent to jail for twenty 
days. —— The citizens of Middlebury, Vt., held a meeting a few 
days since, and offered to raise $100,000 in case the capitol should 
be removed to that place.——JIt is stated that the Sub-Marine 
Telegraph Company contemplate extending their line to San 
Francisco, should they be successful in the first undertaking ——A 
Bank of Savings in the city of New York, which was organized 
in 1819, has received in deposits since it commenced business the 
sum of forty-seven and a half million dollars. —— Sir Humphrey 
Davy said that the greatest discovery he had ever made was when 
he discovered Michael Farraday—who became his successor at the 
Royal Institution, and the first chemical philosopher on the 
globe. —— A woman cowhided a schoolmaster, named William 
Martin, at Greensburgh, Pa., lately, for brutally beating her son 
with a knotted club. —— Rev. J. D. Williams complains that a 
sermon recently published in a Spiritual paper as received through 
a medium, from the spirit of ‘the late brother Turner,” was writ- 
ten by-him (Williams) several years ago. —— Such signs of spring 
as parasols and full-blown violets are chronicled by the Rochester 
papers. ——It must be a great vexation to liberal, open-handed 
men who are rich, to find their generous designs forestalled by 
greedy hints from presumptuous advisers. —— Two cows have died 
in Greenwich, R. I., lately, in consequence of licking the paint 
from newly-painted buildings.—— According to the author of 
“ Harry Lorrequer,” Sir Walter Scott was not always correct in 
putting the style of language in the mouths of his characters. 
Thus, in Guy Mannering he makes a Dutchman sing a German 
song; and in Quentin Durward, the liege people speak in German, 
a language of which they are ignorant. It is said that the 
Episcopal Society at Great Barrington have voted to erect a new 
church, at a cost of $14,000.—— The lieutenant of the Levant, 
who led an attack upon Chinese troops at Canton, deserves, at 
least, to have his name printed correctly- It is George Colvocor- 
essis. He is a Greek by birth, and entered the U.S. navy in 
1832, from Vermont. —— The Boston Post says that as the credit 
is given clergymen in notices of marriages, notices of deaths should 
be equally civil with physicians.——The Camille cough is get- 
ting to be a fashionable complaint among the New York ladies ; 
and Camille eye-water is as abundant as April showers. —— Accu- 
rate observations, during the recent floods in Illinois, are said to 
have established the fact that the new grade (six feet or so above 
low water mark) on Lake Street, Chicago, is the highest ground 
in the State. It was the Mount Ararat of Illinois during the late 
deluge. —— The new metal aluminum is now being used in the 
casting of bells. No other metal yields a tone) so musically 

sweet.——A man named Chester, who was detected setting fire 
to a German hotel in Detroit, a few days since, was fired at and so 
badly wounded that he has since died. ——A North American 
eagle, caught in Lexington district, S. C., has been purchased by 
a party of young Virginians, designed as a present for Governor 
Wise, of Virginia. It is a very beautiful bird, and measured 
nearly eight feet across the wings.—— There are five cases of 
insanity in the Indiana asylum—two males and three females— 
put down to the credit of spiritualism. ——A Mr, Powers, who 
had been committed to the jail at Ogdensburg, on a charge of set- 
ting fire to a building, discovered a fire in the jail the next night, 
and saved it; it is presumed thus balancing the account. —— Anais 
Toussant, convicted of poisoning her husband at Quebec, Canada, 
has been sentenced to be hanged on the 3d of next April. —— In 
Illinois, during the last two years, one hundred and forty-seven 
convicts have been pardoned, of whom sixteen had been sentenced 
for murder, and nine for assault with intent to kill. —— George Sta- 
cey, who was acquitted on the charge of murdering the sisters of 
Abner Kneeland, in Gardner, two years ago, is now ina New 


York prison for burglary. 


. 
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A aoop Movs.—A bill has been introduced into the New York 
legislature which provides that from and after July 4, 1857, the 
books in the library of a physician, clergyman, lawyer and author, 
and the books in the library of a family or student, or in the pos- 
session of any one who is a professional man, and who obtains his 
living by writing, shall be exempt from levy on execution to an 
amount not exceeding $500 in value. 


> 


Gratitupr.—The other day, a German at St. Louis lifted a lady 
across a deep mud puddle. She, however, did not thank him for 
the gallantry, but complained of him for insulting her, and he was 
fined one hundred dollars. Probably he will remember her, and 
if he should see her drowning, would not be likely to “take the 
liberty ” of saving her. 

True enoveu.—In speaking of horses “balling up” upon the 
snow in winter, Willis quaintly remarks: “A horse is never so 
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apside Gatherings. 


The “ big black bear,” killed in Pittsfield, Mass., proves on a 
closer inspection to be a big black dog. 

The crop of the Philadelphia ice companies this season amounted 
to 120,500 tons. 

The New York military companies are making preparations to 

the the battle of 

A lad in Trenton, N. J., threw a stone at another lad, hitting 

him on the head, and he died in a few hours in consequence. 


The spinal marrow of an ox or cow, applied every four hours 
for two days to felons on the fingers, has been attended with the 
most satisfactory results. 


John Boynton, Eq. of Templeton, Mass., has donated to his 
native town, Mason, N. H., the munificent sum of $10,000, the 
income of which is to be applied to the support of common schools. 

Hon. A. J. Donelson, who was a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency, was robbed on the steamboat Daniel Boone, from Nashville, 
of — on New Orleans of four thousand dollars, and a gold 
watch. 


The citizens of Mobile are making efforts to procure funds to 
erect a monument over the remains of Maj. Gen. Gaines, which 
now lie in the old graveyard in that city, without-inscription or 
stone to mark their resting-place. 

A man took his son to an inquest. “Look at the body,” he 
said ; “‘ that wretched creature came to his death through drinking. 
Remember that, my son.” Then he added, with scarcely a pause : 
“ Waiter, bring me a glass of brandy and water—hot.” 

The new Odd Fellows’ Hall at Dubuque, Iowa, fell in last 
month, in consequence of the accumulation of ice and snow upon 
the top of it. S.S. Foss and wife, who were in the building, were 
instantly killed. Loss $40,000. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has just decided that James Sim- 
mons, who murdered two members of his father’s family, shall be 
hanged. Simmons was tried and convicted for the offence ten 
years ago, but owing to some informality was never sentenced. 


Some of the farmers in Oregon appear to give much attention 
to tobacco. The San Francisco, Cal., Globe says that some very 
fine specimens of the plant from the farm of James Magill, near 
Oregon City, were recently exhibited in the office of that paper. 


The frigate for the emperor of Russia, which the war between 
that country and England stopped from progressing in this coun- 
try, is to be now built at New York, by Webb, the shipbuilder. 
The ship will be a three-decker of the largest class, and be supplied 
with engines of great power. 

There appears to have been quite a mania for divorce in Penn- 
sylvania last winter. An application was made to the Legis- 
lature, by a man who wanted to be divorced from his wife because 
she was an intolerable shrew, after having endured her persecutions 
for thirty years. 

The starvation of a child is a strange and revolting sort of 
capital to trade upon ; yet a woman in New York was detected in 
having famished her child, so that it exhibited a sufficient degree 
of voracity to excite the commiseration of street passengers. What 
a wretch, and what a commentary on street begging ! 

Surprise parties to poor people are coming into vogue. A short 
time since, the kind people of Newburyport surprised a poor wo- 
man with their generous company, a barrel of flour and other 
substantial comforts. In Dover, a widow was visited and forty 
dollars left with her. What could be more beautiful ! 


A man announces in New York that he has discovered a process 
of liquifying quartz, by which the least particle of gold can be 
abs , and then of hardening it, so as to afford a new material 
for building, and for the various purposes to which stone and 
marble can be applied. ‘This is a very tough story. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, have 
memorialized Congress to give to the world a report upon the 
animal and vegetable life of Japan, Kamtschatka and Behring’s 
Straits, materials for which have been collected by the recent ex- 
peditions to those countries, but which have not yet been given to 
the scientific world. 

A Prussian physician has lately invented and applied a new 
method of introducing constant galvanic currents into the nerves 
and muscles of patients, whereby cases of palsy of every kind, 
apoplexy, atrophy of the muscles, and of the spinal marrow— 
some of them from ten to twenty years’ standing—have been, it 
is said, entirely cured in a few minutes. 

In Philadelphia, a man entered one of the ar schools and 
carried off a set of furs belonging to one of the female teachers, 
notwithstanding she was sitting in the room at the time. A child 
attempted to give an alarm, but the thief threatened to kill her. 
The lady was paralyzed with fear, and the thief carried off the 
booty unmolested. 

A grocer in Newark, N. J., a customer seven Spanish 
shillings in change for a dollar, SS iering traded a shilling. The 
next day she traded six shilling’s worth, but the grocer refused to 
accept the Spanish money in payment. The customer’s husband 
came, a quarrel ensued, followed by a lawsuit, and the will 
be fined for assault and battery, besides losing his 75 cents. 


Mr. Headley, the State Librarian of Connecticut, is getting out 
a copy of the New Haven Colony Records. Great pains have 
been taken to make the copy accurate in every letter, a perfect 
fac-simile, in abbreviations, spelling and grammar, of the original 
records. New type has been cast expressly for some of the fac- 
similes of this work. The proofs undergo repeated readings and 
comparisons. 

A boy named Denny recently awaited, on horseback, at a cross- 
ing of the Vermont Central Railroad, for a train to pass, in order 
to accustom the horse to the sight of the cars; but as the engine 
approached, the frightened animal sprang forward, was struck by 
the car and knocked down the embankment, while the boy safely 
alighted on a platform car and immediately demanded tg be “ put 
ashore, as he had not paid his fare.” 

The lady of one of the Chicago railroad kings recently gave, at 
the ‘Tremont House, in that city, a donation party for the poor. 
The charity-box was at the end of the hall, amid the festivities of 
one of the gayest of dancing parties. It told its own story. Peo- 
ple were passing to and fro near it, and no one knew who gave 
and who did not give. There were no solicitations from any one 
in the room. Upon opening the box, it contained $875, all given 
in secret. 

A man named Finney, in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., a short 
time since, while vomiting, forced one of his eyes completely out 
of its socket, so that it hung down upon his cheek. The ball was 
allowed to remain in that position several days, until it finally 
swelled to an enormous size, and the humors of the eye being in- 
tercepted, it actually began to mortify. A physician was called 
in, who succeeded in forcing the eye to its place, ‘but the sight had 
gone forever. 


Foreign ttems. 


Dr. Jahn, a distinguished astronomer and mathematician, has 
just died at Leipsic. 

A curious B morro has recently been observed in Greece. 
The lake of Copais has been dried up, An immense tract of fer- 
tile land is thus rendered available. 

The emperor of Austria has decided on granting a general am- 
nesty to all political offenders in the empire. It is said that the 
emperor of Russia will do the same with regard to his exiled*, 
Polish subjects. . 

The professorship of Old German, at the University of Berlin, 
left vacant by the death of Prof. Von der Hagen, has been offered, 
we are told by the German journals, to the eminent Old German 
scholar, Prof. Wilhelm Wackernagel, of Bale. 

A big blast recently took place at the Holyhead (England) Har- 
bor Quarry, by which about 120,000 tons of stone were brought 
down and broken into masses. The charge, which was in four 
chambers, consisted of 100,000 pounds of powder, and was fired 
by means of a voltaic battery. 

A meeting of between five and ten thousand of the laboring 
classes of London was lately held to consider their present dis- 
tressed condition. It was stated that twenty-five thousand of the 
building trade alone, in that city, are out of work; and that the 
total number of unemployed persons in that great metropolis 
would probably reach a quarter of a million. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Light seems the natural enemy of evil deeds.—Charles 
Reade, 


..+. The pitying tears and fond smiles of woman are like the 
showers and sunshine of spring.—Jean Paul. 


.-.. There are two things to which we never grow accustomed 
Peel ravages of time, and the injustice of our fellow-men.—TZul- 


.... Believe your friend honest to make him so, if he be not 
80; since, if you distrust him, you make his falsehoood a piece of 
justice.— Wycherly. 

*+** A contemplative life has more the appearance of a life of 
piety than any other; but it is the divine plan to bring faith into 
activity and exercise.— Cecil. 

.... A loving friend’s rebuke sinks into the heart, and con- 
vinees the judgment; an enemy’s, or stranger’s rebuke is invec- 
tive, and irritates, not converts.—Charles Reade. 

--.. We require four things for woman—that virtue dwell in 
her heart, that modesty play on her brow, that sweetness flow 
from her lips, and industry occupy her hands.—Chinese Maxim. 


.-.. We increase our losses ourselves, and club with fortune to 
undo us, when with them we lose our patience, too; as infants, 
that being robbed of some of their roll oe throw away the rest 
in childish anger.— Wycherly. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


Snow-flakes fall so large in Oregon, that the ladies put handles 
to them and use them for parasols. 

What particular facilities had the ancient Egyptians for the 
manufacture of Kossuth hats? Darkness that was /élt. 

A popular preacher received so many pairs of slippers from the 
female part of his congregation, that he got to fancy himself a 
centipede. 

“ Wake up and pay for your lodgings,” said the deacon, as he 
nudged a sleepy gentleman, with the contribution box, one Sun- 
day not long since. 

A young lady scolding her beau for not sending her the pair of 
new shoes he mised her, writes in a postscript as follows :— 
«“P.S. Them shuz ort to be on hand.” 

“Figures wont lie, will they?” muttered a seedy gentleman, 
holding on to alamp-post. “ Well, perhaps they wont lie, but I 
see a figure that wont stand any how.” 

Rowland Hill rode a good deal, and by exercise preserved vig- 
orous health. Whemasked bya medical friend what physician and 
apothecary he employed, to be always so well, replied :—“ My phy- 
sician has always been a forse, and my apothecary an ass !” 

The Count de Grasse being wounded in the knee by a musket- 
ball, the surgeons made many incisions. Losing patience at last, 
he asked them why they cut and carved so cruelly. “We seek 
for the ball,” said they. ‘‘ Why did you not speak before,” said 
the count, “I have it in my pocket.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has t a‘h hold word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. - 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen yearsof edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

>> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(= It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

Q™ Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 

and beautiful in humanity. 

— It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(>> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

{™ Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, ita object being 
to make home happy. 

0>> It is for rao reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one year. $2 00 
4 subscribers, 700 
10 “ “ 15 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. copies sent whea = 
Published every ui y . M. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Beston. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CHINESE OPIUM-EATING. 


One of the streets of Canton is wholly ied by shops for the 
sale of opium. I had the 
curiosity to visit, was the opium-smoker in his heaven ; and cer- 


tainly it is a fearful sight, although not so degrading to the eye as 
the drankard from irits, lowered to the level of the brute and 
wallowing in his The idiot smile and deathlike stupor of the 
opium debauchee, however, has something far more awful to the 
gaze than the bestiality of the latter. The rooms where they sit 
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passing events, and fast merging 
to the wished-for consummation. 


the tribe of sensitive plants, and 
there are whole forests in Brazil *y 


morning! Many varieties of the 
m are found; the magnificent 
ictoria Regia spreads its enor- 
mous petals; the mountain sides 


copper, rubies, sapphires and dia- 


Yet agriculture is so table 
of 


scorching 
erts, no earthquakes, as in Span- 
ish South America. Copi 


Europe. No ee occurred here until 1850, when 
the cholera broke out, and then out of a population of 7,000,000, 
ied. The reason for this and 
salubrity of climate, is found in the trade winds, which impel the 

the 


il, and cause them to distill rain. 
contributes to its coolness. 


FRIGHTFUL DEATH BY A LION, 
On Friday morning, the 13th of June, several wagons, forming 
of the second division of the command, left Mooi River Dorp 
the lager at Mariko. They rode the first evening as far as 
Riet Spruit, a noted place for lions. Mr. Philip Van Coller and 
his brother wishing to proceed, inspanned their about mid- 
night, al they were strongly advised by their companions 
not to ride morning. They had scarcely ridden an hour 
when the oxen were suddenly fri - Philip Van Coller 
jumped off his wagon and vored to turn them, but not suc- 
the wagon trap, from which he 


force as to break one of the trap rims. was heard to cry out 


. With much difficulty he succeeded in doing so, and then 
returned to look for his missing brother, whose body he found 
crouching about twelve yards from 
it. With a feeling of desperation he levelled his gun and fired at 


W 


| 
! 


=<¢ 


wagon. Having, unfortunately, no guns with them, 
off their horses and stood between them and the lion. 
» however, appeared more anxious to attack them than the horses, on 
which they shouted and threw their hats at ards 
fired the grass, when he left them and went to the wagon. The 


ve been immediately dragged p pny: lion with such + 


THE DIAMOND ROOM OF THE GREEN VAUL‘. 


sure palace are filled with highly 
mirrored walls reflect gems cut into a thousand ts; but im the 
“Diamond” Hall are the crown jewels, the regalia, the 
arms and ornaments of the princes, and the chefs d’auvre of Ding- 
eee Here is the electoral sword— 
an historic relic—and sabres and poniards, and other deadly wea- 
pons, whose hilts are sown with diamonds and pearls, and rubies, 
emeralds and sapphires. Here are collars, chains and orders worn 


wrestles of peach, or were gine 


he \\ 
} 


Dally 


{If 


| 

Em Aurengzebe, surround- 


ed by his nobles, who bring him 
tributary gifts. Within a small 
and thi 


horses are richly ca- 
parisoned, are pre for 
the chase, the spreading pla- 
mage of the pea-fowl is formed of 
is information of this Eastern 


figure ex- 


employéd Dinglinger and his fam- 
ily, and fourteen workmen, eight 
years, and he received for it fifty- 
ae thousand dollars. The Green 

ault, or in German parlance, Vas 
Grune Gewolbe, is considered the 


ployed his leisure time in curious 
works to adorn it. In visiting 
this suite of rooms and examin- 
ing its wonders, we were iim- 


POST-OFVICE AT ALBANO, 

The well-drawn picture on this 

pace is essentially Iialian in all 
features. ‘The crambling arch- 


or 
tion on the treasures of the “ man of letters,” who, spec- 
, is waiting on the shaven monk at the ng. A 
priest of more advanced age, is watching domestic 
the left, a mother with her baby and 
,in the picturesque costume of the Italian peasants, ‘The post- 
window is surmounted with the arms, the ¢ 
keys of St. Peter, Albano being ene of the pontifical states, ~ 
is situated on the Via Appiana, about fourteen miles southeast 
Rome. Its site is that of Pompey’s Villa, and it is world- 
renowed for the beauty of its scenery and the salubrity of its air. 
It comprises the ruins of Domitian’s Palace and a Pretorium, with 
a Villa Prince Barberina, and other modern edifices, It has a 
valuable museum of antiquities. In the summer season it is a 
favorite resort of the Roman nobility, and few strangers visit the 
Eternal City without passing at least a day at Albano, Formerly, 
visit to special distinction as traveller, aud 
quite lioness, the 
increased facilities for wavel, the number of American visitors in 
Rome and its environs may always be reckoned by thousands, and 
the city is always crowded during the great church festivals, 


| The last room exhibited in the royal treasure-house in Dresden 
is the most magnificent of the eight. This contains the most 
art in the collection of the Saxon 
vory, with their vast gilt wine receivers for - 
tal, and vases and cups lapis lazuli, agate, etc. ; their cameos, 
mosaics, and ornaments of amber and pearl, pot Se last 
@hd smoke are surrounded by wooden couches, with places to rest | room exhibited. ‘True, all the rooms in this ancient Saxon trea- 
“the head upon, and generally the side room is devoted to gambling. 
‘or help twice, but in the confusion of the moment was not mi " 
his brother Adolphe being busy at the time on horseback, endeav- 
oring to stop the oxen, which were going at a fearful rate through 
Wi ve DUL al 
lamp, as fire must be held to the and massive chains, in which some story is told in diamond 
dru letters. These decorations were 
| 
A few days ally iN Mig made on the occasion of the mar- 
= 8 
talking wildly under the effects 
of a first pipe ; whilst the couches 2 i | h 
around are filled with their differ. 
influence of the drug to care for Hi ures are represented. ‘The 
: 8... id throne of pure gold, enamelled. 
sleep to which he is blindly hur- 
most brilliant blossoms, and over- Vill been the pride of Saxon princes, 
flit from tree to tree ; gold, silver, 2S i Hi pressed with the skill and perse- 
value of the coffee crop was five respondent Boston Traveller. 
climate is delicious and salubri- 
ous—no sweeping monsoon, no = 
’ way speaks of the hoary past. 
showers refresh the air, and the land is full of rivers, cataracts and the animal. The aim was good, and as the ball passed right ‘ pro y strong iron » 80 
sparkling streams. The Amazon waters a district as large as two- | through its head, it fell down on the spot. On coming nearer to 
his, brother’s body, the poor man was sadly shocked at its ma- 
tilated condition, the lion having carried it a long distance, and 
then devoured the greater portion of it. The remains were hastily 
conveyed to town, and upwards of eighty persons attended the 
- . ren to i y end.— We have 
general elevation of tne cd The since learned that previous to the oxen being Seen, Bo hee 
; warmest month is February, which corresponds to August with | first attacked, without any provocation, Adolphe Van Coller and 
us.—Rev. J. C. Fletcher. idi i 
R F.C. ° three other men who were riding on horseback in front of the 
THE CHULERA. 
Dr. Balfour, an able surgeon at | 
; carious volume of reports on cholera. He some years ago, | 
a theory that there were many places absolutely exempt from the | 
scourge, and investigation has confirmed his opinion. In Madras | surrounding country being all occupied, the hons appear mv 
c alone there are very many villages which have never felt the visi- | conceotrated themselves at this spot, where they are extremel 
cation, dhough surrounded by infested Minute lists are bold, and often attack the natives whenever they are found off 
supplied, Piaces well-drained | their guard. is necessary against these 
are comparatively free from the ravages of the cholera. savage beasts.——Cape of Hope paper. 
| 


